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THE UNIVERSITY IN PROSPECT" 


By Dr. FREDERICK JAMES KELLY 


Ir would be pleasant on this happy oc- 
casion to dwell upon the cherished honor 
which goes along with election to the office 
of president of the University of Idaho. I 
deeply appreciate this distinction. This 
oeeasion calls, however, rather for a can- 
vass of the heavy responsibilities which 

cewise go with the office. There has been 
no time in the history of the American 
state university when the responsibilities 
of the president were greater than now. 
Society is passing through a stage which 
does not permit state-supported higher in- 
stitutions to run along serenely, basking 
publie eonfidence. Higher 
education has come, in recent years, to face 
anew challenge and that challenge is add- 
ing greatly to the burden of responsibility 
which the president must assume, who rep- 
resents on the one hand the faculty and 
student body, and who represents on the 
other hand the board of regents and the 
people whose institution they manage. 

Few things in all human history have 
been more sublime than the faith in public 
education which has grown up in the 
American publie mind. This faith is still 
the dominant quality in the great major- 
Not only is this faith 
‘town in the unprecedented growth in at- 
tendance in all the schools and colleges in 


in universal 


ity of our people. 


1 AdAra . ° . 
Address delivered on the oceasion of the instal- 


‘ton of the president of the University of 


T 
idaho, 


the last decades but in the more significant 
fact that, in ever-increasing numbers, 
America’s children carry their education 
on through high school and into college. 
While the increase in the number of chil- 
dren attending elementary schools in this 
country scarcely kept pace with the growth 
of population from 1890 to 1926, the in- 
crease in high-school enrolments during the 
same period was more than tenfold, and 
the increase in college and university enrol- 
ments was more than fivefold. In 1890 
the average school life of a child was 770 
days, whereas in 1926 it was 1,246 days. 
Even since 1910, the attendance in high 
schools has more than trebled, while the 
attendance in colleges and universities has 
nearly trebled. 

Not only has this faith manifested itself 
in attendance but in the extent of public 
support as well. From the people’s taxes 
there was paid in 1916 for the education 
of each child in average daily attendance 
in the public schools less than forty-five 
dollars, but by 1926, ten years later, this 
amount had increased to more than one 
hundred dollars. The amount spent per 
child in average daily attendance has in- 
creased even faster than the value of the 
dollar has decreased since 1914. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that national 
wealth has increased approximately as fast 
as school expenditures. Nevertheless, we 
have so completely staked our faith on edu- 
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cation that we are willing to strain our 
resources in order that public schools 
and colleges should have every chance to 
solve our perplexing social problems. Per- 
haps it should be said in passing that pos- 
sibly we are not straining ourselves to meet 
educational costs as much as we allow our- 
selves to think. Not until we spend as 
much for schools as we do for tobacco will 
I believe the strain is over severe. 

Those who live in intimate touch with 
college life like to look neither to increas- 
ing attendance nor to increasing support 
for the most compelling evidences of faith 
in education. We like to look rather to 
those students who plead for a chance to 
go to college and to those parents who 
make truly heroic sacrifices that their chil- 
dren may go to eollege. To be sure, we 
have on eollege campuses, as in every other 
group of young people, those whom college 
students themselves have appropriately 
dubbed lounge lizards and tea hounds, but 
no one acquainted with the typical Ameri- 
can college will gainsay the fact that the 
bone and sinew of the college group is to be 
found in students who are as serious to-day 
as students ever have been and who are liv- 
ing, in many cases, most pathetically in 
order that they may avail themselves of the 
opportunities of college study. Letters in- 
quiring about opportunities for self-sup- 
port which come from students themselves 
and from their widowed mothers, who in 
many cases are mortgaging their homes, 
would indeed touch any heart. One of the 
most serious handicaps of the University 
of Idaho to-day is the meagerness of op- 
portunity which its environs afford for self- 
supporting students. If I were asked to 
name the way in which a good philanthro- 
pist could aid the University of Idaho most 
I would not urge the gift of a great build- 
ing nor the gift of a great library, even 
though the urgency of that need is press- 
ing, but I would suggest instead that the 
philanthropist might combine his phi- 
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lanthropy with business acumen and estab- 
lish at Moscow or at Pocatella a great in- 
dustrial enterprise in which the labor could 
be performed by students, each job being 
available to a pair of students, four hours 
for one and four hours for another. Pro}. 
ably the largest educational loss being sus. 
tained by the state of Idaho to-day comes 
from the inability of a considerable frac. 
tion of her young people to secure work to 
enable them to attend the University. 

But this sublime faith of the American 
people in education is of late years being 
subjected to severe tests. People are look- 
ing about them and seeing that in this 
nation, which of all the nations of the 
world is spending by far the most on edv- 
cation and in which more years of at- 
tendance are obtained by far larger pro- 
portions of her children, we still have the 
greatest disrespect for law; we still have 
amazing corruption among our politicians; 
we still have a larger proportion of the 
wealth of the country being concentrated 
in the hands of a smaller and smaller pro- 
portion of our people; we still have more 
crime and less efficient criminal court pro- 
cedure than in other countries; we still 
have an increasing proportion of our fam- 
ilies breaking down in divorce. These 
evidences of the failure in this country to 
bring about the essentials of successful 
democratic life are giving pause to people 
who have rested confidently in the assump- 
tion that if we but gave education a suf- 
ficient chance we could not fail to solve our 
social problems. 

We are entering into a period of th 
most searching criticism of education, and 
particularly of higher education, which we 
have had in this country from its begin 
ning. For one to assume the presidency 
of a tax-supported institution at this perio 
is a somewhat different responsibility than 
it was formerly. The university to-da) 
must face a slump in publie confidence, 
slump due to criticisms not from enemies 
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of education but from the friends of edu- 
cation, Who in many cases are saying, ‘‘I 
want to have my faith in education re- 
but as I look about me I find it 


pewed, 


difficult to defend it on the basis of its 


present product. ”’ 

We have sometimes undertaken to con- 
gle ourselves somewhat with the thought 
that all these evidences of social instability 
may be attributed merely to the times 
through which we are passing and that 
education can searcely be charged with 
responsibility for them. We can not avoid 
the disquieting realization, however, that 
education is the ageney for which society 
is paying a tremendous price, in the belief 
that it will guide social evolution rather 
than merely reflect what is current in the 
social mind. Edueation must build public 
opinion, not be moulded by it. Education 
must bring about correction of social ills 
rather than be content to perpetuate con- 
ditions as they are. With this disquieting 
consciousness | ean not close my ears to the 
barrage of eurrent eriticisms of higher 
education. 

In assuming the duties of president of 
the University of Idaho, then, I feel called 
upon to examine, with the cooperation of 
the faculty, the basie philosophy of Ameri- 
can higher edueation. I feel compelled to 
turn the spotlight of rigid inquiry upon all 
the traditions and eurrent practices of 
ligher education, no matter how sacred 
and revered they may be. ‘‘Follow the 
truth” is as valid for educational adminis- 
tration as for the laboratory sciences. 

When I undertake to analyze the most 
thoughtful criticisms of higher education, 
they appear to fall into three categories. 
To begin with they seem to me to raise the 
fundamental question of why the state sup- 
ports higher edueation anyway. We have 
% long taken state support for granted 
out in this seetion of the country that per- 
haps nothing more useful ean be done in 
this address than to bring back to mind 
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those fundamental reasons why in America, 
in the newer states particularly, higher 
education has been regarded as a state 
function, and why, accordingly, these states 
have created state universities controlled 
by the state and supported by the people’s 
taxes. 

Idaho, in common with a few other states, 
incorporated in her constitution provisions 
under which tuition in the state university 
should for all time be free. The constitu- 
tion does permit of tuition fees in certain 
professional schools of the university, but 
the general purpose of the provision is to 
make higher education free to the young 
people of Idaho. This attitude on the part 
of Idaho’s pioneers was but a reflection of 
their general belief in democracy as a mode 
of life. Persons were to them persons, 
born free and equal. They should have a 
government which would assure them 
equality of opportunity. They had sought 
homes in this state as their forefathers had 
for the most part sought homes on this side 
of the Atlantic, in order that they might 
have the benefits of democracy as a mode of 
life. The countries from which their fore- 
fathers came were good countries, but in 
them children had to choose, or their par- 
ents for them, whether they should attend 
an elementary school at state expense, which 
would predestine them to a life among the 
industrial classes, or whether they should 
attend, at their own expense, a secondary 
school which would offer them a chance for 
admission into the universities, and thence 
into the learned professions or into political 
or military careers. But in America the 
same educational system was to be available 
for all children. Since some needed to go 
on through the university, then the univer- 
sity should be available to all without any 
regard to whether the individuals or their 
families had money to pay for the privi- 
lege. The state needed educated people 
and therefore it was in the state’s interest 
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that the children should be educated—and 
therefore the state should pay the cost. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
in America our traditions are not unmixed. 
Before the time when we had states which 
recognized the necessity for an educated 
citizenship for their preservation and de- 
velopment, we had people who harked back 
to the mother country for their educational 
traditions. Colleges were established be- 
fore public schools—colleges patterned 
essentially after the English colleges, col- 
leges in which boys should pay the major 
cost of their education. This tradition of 
privately owned and endowed colleges and 
universities has persisted during all the 
time that state-supported universities have 
had their remarkable growth. It will no 
doubt be something of a surprise to many 
of you to know that during the year 1926— 
27, while the amount of money which was 
raised in this country from taxation by 
city, state and federal governments for the 
support of all universities and colleges was 
$116,000,000, the amount accruing from 
private gifts for the support of colleges 
and universities was $168,000,000, 45 per 
cent. more. Indeed, the amount raised 
from taxation was not as great as the 
amount which students paid in tuition fees 
in colleges and universities in this country. 
Furthermore, for every ten youths enrolled 
in tax-supported universities and colleges, 
there were eighteen in privately controlled 
ones. The rate of increase in the amount 
of money raised from private gifts has been 
greater in the last half dozen years than 
has the rate of increase in the amount of 
money raised from taxation for the sup- 
port of higher education. It must not be 
forgotten, therefore, that in this country 
we are not entirely committed to state-sup- 
ported higher education as our means of 
providing educational opportunity for our 
young people. In fact, the question is be- 
ing raised more persistently from year to 
year whether it is not a mistake for the 
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state to maintain institutions which are 
essentially like the institutions being sup. 
ported on private foundations. It js Said, 
for example, that if New York state can 
have the advantage of Columbia Univer. 
sity in the city of New York with its up- 
wards of $75,000,000 of endowment, why 
should it support a state university ? If 
the income from the endowment at Colum. 
bia University will pay even half the cost 
of education, is it not better, say these 
questioners, for the state of New York to 
provide scholarships at Columbia to pay the 
other half of the cost of education for such 
young people as she thinks it is appropriate 
for the state to assist in educating? 

To bring the question home to people of 
Idaho, let us suppose that some good phi- 
lanthropist should create a university, say, 
at Boise, and endow it with $20,000,000, 
which would thus provide an income of 
$1,000,000 per year, enough to pay half 
the cost of higher education of all the stu- 
dents in the University of Idaho. The 
State of Idaho would then face this ques- 
tion: ‘‘Shall we join with this privately 
controlled university at Boise and provide 
scholarships which will pay half the cost 
while the endowment pays the other half, 
or shall we maintain the state university 
which the state controls and appropriate 
funds for practically the full cost?’’ 

I like to see the question stated in this 
rather pointed way because until it is 9 
stated we are not likely to get the full force 
of the issue involved. If education is 4 
state function, maintained for the bene- 
fit of the state, not of the individual, then 
the state can not yield up its control. Just 
as I do not believe that the state can safely 
turn over to any agency the education of 
its children in the grades and high school, 
in the same way I believe that the state 
must maintain the control of its higher 
education. 

It is difficult to enter upon a discussion 
of this question without being accused ol 
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casting unmeant and unwarranted asper- 
sions upon the lofty purposes which have 
actuated donors in making gifts to pri- 
vately endowed institutions. I have no wish 
to cast any such aspersions. On the con- 
trary, I believe that gifts have been made 
in practically all cases with the idea that 
through higher education money can do 
more to secure social progress than it can 
through any other ehannel. Nothing but 
the highest motives has actuated donors 
in the building of great educational en- 
dowments. If, however, by these generous 
gifts we are to be blinded to the fact that 
for its perpetuation democracy must keep 
the control of the institutions which de- 
termine its philosophies, we may one day 
find ourselves in the same position as he 
who of old was charged with selling his soul 
for a mess of pottage. 

In examining such questions we have to 
keep in mind the inevitable tendencies to 
disintegration in a democracy. It seems to 
be man’s nature to think of himself as su- 
perior to some other group, whether that 
group differs in eolor of skin, religion, 
politieal faith, eeonomie status or even in 
the mere accident of place of birth. Class 
distinctions seem to develop in human con- 
sciousness as soon as the need passes for the 
heroism of pioneering. For the rich to 
grow richer and the poor to grow poorer, 
for the ins to stay in and the outs to stay 
out, for the Republicans to stay Republi- 
cans and the Democrats to stay Democrats, 
is such a powerful tendency in human life 
that it is necessary to use all available 
agencies to keep ourselves democratic. 
Justice is no objective thing which may be 
defined accurately in a way acceptable to 
all, but justice is a quality so tinged with a 
background of human experiences, ideals, 
loves, hates, fears and ambitions, that what 
seems just to one seems unjust to another. 
If the end of demoeracy is the greatest hap- 
piness of the largest number, then anything 
Which removes from the people themselves 
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the control of those agencies, such as uni- 
versities, which determine those ideals, 
loves, hates, fears and ambitions, takes 
away from the people the means of guid- 
ing their own destiny. 

This must not be understood to imply 
that teachers in privately endowed univer- 
sities or the trustees of these endowed uni- 
versities have any sinister purpose in mind. 
It merely means that their mind-set, their 
attitudes toward human equality, liberty 
and justice, toward democratic modes of 
life, are the result of their training and 
environment. The same is of course true 
of the teachers and the boards of regents 
in state-supported institutions. The ques- 
tion is merely whether the ideals in these 
two types of institutions inevitably tend to 
grow apart; whether the private univer- 
sities will tend to cater to one class, while 
the state universities cater to another, thus 
tending to break down the humanity-wide 
sympathy and understanding which is the 
foundation of democratic life; in short, 
whether democracy will be as safe if it en- 
trusts the training of its future leaders to 
an institution which is not beholden to the 
people at large for the educational ideals 
which it fosters. 

It should be said in passing that the ex- 
perience of state-controlled universities 
offers many discouraging illustrations of 
how far we yet have to go before the ma- 
chinery of government provides for the 
wishes of the people in the management of 
the university. Public interest and politi- 
eal interest have been found too often 
divergent, and it is little wonder that as 
yet many thoughtful parents prefer to en- 
trust their children, and philanthropists 
their money, to these stable, adequately 
supported, privately controlled universities 
than to the unstable, less well-supported, 
state-controlled universities which have 
been so often subjected to the caprice of 
small-minded politicians. 
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Without regard to the basic issue be- 
tween privately endowed universities and 
state-supported universities, there are two 
phases of the situation concerning which I 
have come to have a clear conviction. In 
the first place, state-supported universities 
may not safely adopt a lower standard of 
excellence than that attained in privately 
endowed universities. If the people of 
Idaho come to look to privately endowed 
institutions for excellent training and are 
content with mediocre training for their 
sons and daughters who attend the state 
university the reason for the continuance 
of the state university will presently van- 
ish. If we accept the principle that excel- 
lence of educational opportunity depends 
upon one’s ability to pay for it rather than 
upon the value to the state in having those 
young people excellently trained who can 
return the greatest good to the state in re- 
turn for that training, we immediately 
fasten upon future generations a class dis- 
tinction based upon economic status which 
will ultimately spell the doom of our cher- 
ished democracy. 

It is equally clear to me that the state 
may not safely adopt an educational régime 
in its state university suited to students of 
mediocre ability and leave to the privately 
endowed institutions the educational 
régime suited to students of superior abil- 
ity. There is a marked tendency for in- 
stitutions to group themselves on this basis. 
One distinguished president of a great en- 
dowed institution said not long ago that he 
believed the universities of the country 
should classify themselves on the basis of 
native ability of the students admitted to 
them and that the privately endowed in- 
stitutions should serve those of superior 
ability, leaving to the state institutions the 
training of those of lesser ability. 

Here again the issue is far-reaching. If 
the state university sets its standards at 
such a level that students of superior abil- 
ity will be served less effectively than they 
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will be served in privately endowed ingtj. 
tutions then again we place a handicap 
upon the youth of superior ability who hap. 
pens not to have financial resources which 
allow for his attendance at privately en. 
dowed institutions. If the time ever comes 
when society will tend to stratify on the 
basis of intellectual sheep and goats, one 
group attending institutions supported by 
the state and the other group attending i. 
stitutions supported by private endowment. 
there again we may foresee the disintegra. 
tion of democracy. 

All this discussion assumes that we in 
America are still interested in giving de. 
mocracy a real trial. If, as a matter of 
fact, we have already concluded that goy- 
ernment of the people, for the people and 
by the people is but a dream and that we 
may as well recognize social stratification 
in the interest of those of greater wealth 
or greater intellectual gifts or greater 
physical power or greater something else, 
and that those with lesser gifts are destined 
to serve the other class in American society 
then naturally we shall be perfectly will- 
ing to see this stratification fostered by 
such a division in our educational system. 
For the present it is my own firm convic- 
tion that privately endowed institutions 
and state-supported institutions should be 
engaged in a common task on a common 
level for a common group of students. If 
any other theory ultimately prevails it 
would seem to me that a state would be 
compelled by the logic of the situation to 
close its state university and pay the tuition 
charge for its students at the privately e0- 
dowed institutions where they might hav 
the benefit of private endowments. 

A second question which is being more 
and more persistently raised with reference 
to higher education is frequently put 
this fashion, ‘‘Are we not educating 0° 
many students in college?’’ Of course 
there is no categorical answer to such a 
question. No one knows what proportion 
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« generation should be educated 
in college. There are certain criteria to 
determine fairly accurately the number 
ho should be prepared for the law, for 
for dentistry, for pharmacy, and 
the like, but how many should devote the 
wllege years to a broadening of their con- 
ception of their civie and social obligations, 
to preparing themselves to enjoy more 
keenly the delights available for the ever- 
increasing hours of leisure, to raising the 
standards of political and industrial life, 
no one can yet say. How much society 
ean afford to pay for this lengthening 
effort at liberalizing the mind of youth it 
is impossible accurately to determine. The 


of the risin 


medicine, 


test is perhaps actually an educational 
one. There must be found a way of ascer- 
taining when, in the case of each student, 
we reach the point of diminishing returns 
—a place where it should be possible to 
say that further training of the individual 


at state expense is economically unsound. 

Edueational opinion is erystallizing 
rapidly these days, with reference to this 
question. With the recent growth and 
expansion of high schools we now find that 
much of the work formerly done in college 
is now done in high school. At the same 


time the college has maintained itself on a 
four-year basis above the high school. 
There is no essential difference in purpose 
and method between the work done by the 
high school in languages, sciences, history, 


and the like, and the work done by the col- 
lege in the elementary courses in these 
same fields. Great economies could be 
effected and the continuity of purpose 
established if the high school and the eol- 
lege would cooperate more intimately in 
devising a course of study which unified the 
work of these two divisions of our educa- 
tional system. It is becoming common edu- 
tational opinion that, with such unification, 
the point of diminishing returns for a con- 
siderable number of students would be 
reached at the end of the first two years 
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of college and that therefore that point 
should be made a terminal point in college 
organization. If the junior college is prop- 
erly dovetailed with the high school, and if 
the high school and the junior college agree 
upon the common purpose to be achieved 
throughout both these units, a considerable 
fraction of students should be able to ac- 
quire the essentials of a liberal training 
by the end of the junior college period. 
Even at present scarcely more than 50 per 
cent. of students who enter college go be- 
yond the sophomore year. But under the 
present régime they leave the institution 
thinking of themselves as failures. The 
course should be so planned that those who 
are earnest and have the capacity to profit 
by this amount of general study should 
leave the institution at the close of two 
years not as failures but as successes. They 
should feel charged with the responsibility 
of carrying forward the idealism and the 
intellectualism for which the institution 
stands. The junior college should be for 
them a finishing institution rather than an 
institution of beginnings. When it is so 
regarded, one step will have been taken in 
answering the question, whether or not too 
many students are going to college. Only 
those who are capable of and interested in 
an entirely different type of intellectual 
effort would be expected to go forward to 
those aspects of university work which 
follow the junior college. When the stand- 
ards can be so fixed that the university 
above the junior college will appeal only 
to those who can profit by an intensive and 
highly specialized type of study there is 
no danger that too many students will con- 
tinue their attendance. 

But from this conclusion I would not be 
understood as believing that too many stu- 
dents are attending college. I am more in- 
terested in a certain type of youth who 
should be in college but who is not than I 
am in the earlier elimination of those who 
ultimately prove incapable. There are 
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many young people to-day who, by all the 
tests known to educational doctors, show 
every evidence of marked ability. They 
should be in college, but they are not. The 
devices for interesting them in college and 
the means of making their attendance pos- 
sible mean far more to society than the 
elimination of the poor college students. 
Educational guidance, discovering abilities 
and aptitudes in young people, helping 
them to fit themselves into the proper niche 
in life—this is the educational movement 
of the day with the promise of greatest 
dividends. With its development we hope 
to take the next step in answering the ques- 
tion whether too many students are at- 
tending college. 

A third question put by the friendly 
eritics of the university comes usually in 
some such form as this: ‘‘Are not the 
superficial things in college crowding out 
the fundamentals?’’ Put in other words, 
are we not in the colleges too tolerant of 
the loafer, the butterfly, the student inter- 
ested mainly in the social or athletic activ- 
ities of the institution ; are we not adopting 
regulations, using artificial incentives and 
even devising courses suited only to stu- 
dents not interested in the fundamentals 
of an education? 

A perusal of biographies, especially auto- 
biographies, of men who were in college 
50 to 75 years ago helps us to realize that 
youth has been youth for a long time. 
Evidences are not wanting that college stu- 
dents in days gone by exhibited many 
frivolous tendencies. There is, however, 
one difference between the situation as it 
appears to exist to-day. At that time the 
university or college limited itself to educa- 
tional fundamentals. Whatever frivolity 
and excess of youthful exuberance there 
were constituted a part of the student life 
outside of college or university sanction. 
At present the universities have incorpo- 
rated within their own jurisdiction prac- 
tically all the activities of the students. 
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Furthermore, they have reduced many of 
them to a basis of credits and now ente 
into a bargain with students to buy their 
interest in these activities. They have 
assumed responsibility for student ifs 
Education in the mind of the typical el. 
lege student is a matter of grades, credits 
honor points, and the like. His chief jp. 
terest is in the click of the cash register 
which records his educational accomplish. 
ments. He is not averse to handing ip a 
spurious coin now and then just so long 
as it will get by with the cashier. In short. 
the college to-day operates in such a way 
as to encourage intellectual frivolity if not 
actual dishonesty. I have never known 
youth as a class to fail to respond to high 
motives, and I am not willing to believe that 
the resort to artificial and unworthy incen- 
tives which characterizes our high-school 
and college practices to-day is made neces- 
sary by the intellectual immaturity of our 
students. 

The loafer and the butterfly types will 
soon disappear from our colleges if we take 
the academic side of college life seriously 
enough ourselves to make it a challenge 
to the worthiest impulses of youth. 

One other phase of the question of funda- 
mentals in college seems to me of utmost 
importance, although I think it is not so 
often in the minds of our friendly critics. 
Undergraduate students are devoting their 
time to highly differentiated aspects of sub- 
jects at the expense of a broad understand- 
ing of those studies fundamental to the 
proper appreciation of our common Life 
and to our continuous intellectual growth. 
This tendency to spread college courses 
over the whole field covered by a given de 
partment is the result of a conception o 
education which I think is unsound. With- 
out critical examination of the point '™ 
volved, we have just fallen into the way 
thinking that the school and college ye’ 
complete one’s education. Whatever W° 
believe an educated person should know 
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we suppose must be taught him in school 
or college. 

A moment’s reflection will of course 
serve to dispel that notion. Education is, 
instead, a life-long process. How well any 
one of us becomes educated does not de- 
pend essentially on how much he comes to 
know in his school and college years but 
rather upon how effectively he has come 
«o be imbued with the spirit of study in his 
school and college years so as to assure his 
remaining a student throughout life. It is 
amazing how general the notion seems to 
be that we study only when we have 
teachers who require it. Learning is the 
result of study! Teaching is not a substi- 
tute for learning but is only a stimulus to 
it. Teaching, then, should be confined to 
those fundamentals which serve best as a 
basis for subsequent learning. College 
days should not be wasted upon those 
highly differentiated aspects of subjects, 
the mastery of which will naturally follow 
if genuine intellectual interests are created 
or stimulated during college years. 

This theory seems to me to hold quite as 
surely in professional curricula as in lib- 
eral studies. We may not devote college 
years to the training of an electrical en- 
gineer with the idea that his education is 
completed when he graduates and that he 
is accordingly a full-fledged electrical en- 
gineer. There must be years of a sort of 
apprenticeship in enterprises having to do 
with electrical engineering before the grad- 
uate of the college ean be safely entrusted 
with large responsibilities in electrical 
engineering. All highly differentiated 
aspects of electrical engineering will be met 
with in these apprenticeship years, and 
the real test of whether the successful elec- 
trical engineer is in the making in this col- 
lege graduate is to be found in whether his 
bases of mathematics and physies and 
chemistry and those subjects which develop 
his humanitarian interests and impulses 
have been so thoroughly mastered that this 
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graduate will continue to grow intellec- 
tually and professionally in the midst of 
these electrical engineering problems. The 
danger is that he will settle back into some 
routine phase of electrical engineering 
which requires but little initiative and in- 
tellectual effort on his part. 

My answer, therefore, to this third criti- 
cism is to acknowledge that colleges have 
in my judgment departed from their most 
fundamental purpose in their attempt to 
finish the job of educating youth. In the 
University of Idaho this has a very prac- 
tical significance in that with the relatively 
small student body the university is called 
upon, under the plan of extensive differ- 
entiation of courses, to offer a large number 
of subjects each of which is wanted by only 
a few students. If my contention is cor- 
rect, it should provide a method whereby, 
by confining our curricula to the more com- 
mon and fundamental needs of students, 
we can avoid somewhat the high cost which 
inevitably attaches to the former policy. 
I would not, however, advocate this change 
on the basis of lower costs if I were not 
econvineed that the change is sound educa- 
tionally without any regard to the financial 
question involved. 

During this brief address I have raised 
three questions and have undertaken to 
make the following answers: First, that 
the state-supported and _ state-controlled 
university is a necessary aspect of the 
maintenance of our democratic mode of 
life. While private endowments should 
be welcomed to aid in this higher educa- 
tional undertaking it would be disastrous 
if it turned out that higher institutions 
under private endowment and higher insti- 
tutions under state support classified them- 
selves on any basis such as would accentu- 
ate the ever-present tendency toward strat- 
ification in social life. Second, because 
our educational system has grown up in 
several independent units there is at pres- 
ent inadequate coordination among these 
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units and therefore a considerable loss of 
time. Probably the college should be 
divided more definitely into lower and up- 
per divisions, the first of which, dovetail- 
ing with the high school, should constitute 
the finishing point for a considerable pro- 
portion of students who now enter college 
and for many who do not now enter. The 
senior division should be organized with 
distinetly different purposes and methods 
and should appeal essentially to those 
young people with sufficient intellectual 
gifts to profit by specialization and a large 
measure of independent study. Third, 
college practices have shifted the respon- 
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sibility from the student to the teacher 
the emphasis from learning to teaching 
with the result that development of funda. 
mental strengths of purpose or of lasting 
habits of study is rare. Genuine edye. 
tional motives and worthy incentives mys; 
be reestablished. Furthermore, college eyr. 
ricula have developed in practically i 
lines into very highly differentiated aspects, 
The undergraduate years of college sty. 
dents have come to be devoted too largely 
to these at the sacrifice of the more funda. 
mental phases of college work. College is 
a place to learn how to educate oneself 
rather than a place in which to be educated. 


A SPELLING-BOOK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By Professor H. G. GOOD 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


WHEREVER the Renaissance penetrated 
it stimulated the study of the modern 
national languages; and when it came 
into England our vernacular spelling- 
books began to make their appearance 
together with the earliest English dic- 
tionaries. In the growing elementary 
schools these became necessary tools and 
the schoolmasters became active in pre- 
paring them; but that Richard Muleaster 
(1531-1611) prepared an English spell- 
ing-book and strongly urged the prepa- 
ration of an English dictionary seems to 
be matter for surprise since he was not 
the teacher of an elementary school but a 
classical scholar who owed to his scholar- 
ship his appointment as the first head- 
master of Merchant Taylor’s and later his 
appointment to the headmastership of the 
famous St. Paul’s School, an institution 
with which the names of Colet and Lily 
and the great Erasmus are also connected. 
Muleaster’s book is entitled ‘‘The First 
Part of the Elementarie which entreateth 
chefelie of the right writing of our English 


tung set furth by Richard Muleaster.”’ It 
was published ‘‘in London by Thomas 
Vautroullier dwelling in blak-friers by 
Lud-gate 1582,’’ and dedicated to that 
‘Robert Dudlie, Earle of Leicester,” in 
whose household the poet Spenser had a 


place. This famous but hitherto inacces- 
sible book has recently been reissued in 
what is substantially a facsimile of the 
original; and it seems to deserve far more 


study by philologists and by historians of 
literature and of education than it has yet 
received.? 

Muleaster was a writer on education 
whose vision extended far beyond the book 


1E, T. Campagnac [Editor], ‘¢Muleaster’s El 
mentarie,’’ Oxford University Press, 1925 Th 
introduction states that there were two printings 
in 1582, and none since until the present one. **% 
present reissue was printed from a photograph of 
the Bodleian copy. The editor, Professor Cam- 
pagnac, of the University of Liverpool, s 
of the coeditors of Sadoleto (Oxford, 1916). Fo 
a study of Muleaster’s views on education see 1130 
R. H. Quick [Editor], ‘‘Positions: by vey 
Mulecaster,’’ London, 1888. This is a repr’ ® 
the edition of 1581. 
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and the birch. He was able to keep his at- 
tention fixed upon the school and the 
nation at the same time; to interpret his 
technical knowledge of schoolmastering 
into the terms of publie welfare and policy. 
He was a patriot as well as a teacher; and 
he was an Elizabethan writer and scholar. 
He lived in an expansive age which indeed 
he helped to bring in, for he was the 


teacher of Edmund Spenser. His close 


connection with both humanism and mod- 
emmism in language and literature is quite 


clear. His position as a teacher was based 
upon his scholarship in Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew. His familiarity with Quintilian 
and Cicero and the whole tradition for 
which these names stand appears upon 
many of his pages. But, in the second 
place, Mulcaster was an Englishman and 
was connected with a movement of Euro- 
pean extent for the development of native 
languages and national cultures. He was 
identified with the forees which were build- 
ing up a great English nation and a worthy 
language for the expression of that nation’s 
mind. We will briefly exhibit these two 
tendencies. 

The plan of the ‘‘Elementarie’’ itself 
may have been influenced by that of the 
“Institutes of Oratory.’’ Quintilian wrote 
his book in three parts: one, a treatment of 
education-at-large; two, a technical treatise 
on rhetoric and oratory, and three, a work 
of literary eriticism in which he ealls the 
magnificent roll of the great writers of 
(rreeee and Rome. Finally, he adds an 
eloquent concluding seetion which is filled 
with general observations upon the work of 
the orator. The ‘‘Elementarie’’ likewise 
‘alls into three divisions and they are 
‘trangely parallel to those of Quintilian. 
The first treats of elementary education in 
general; the seeond, of the English lan- 
stage and of the technical rules for the 
guidance of writers, and the third division 


) 


* @ general table of English words. 
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Finally, corresponding to the section on 
the work of the orator which concludes the 
‘*Institutes’’ Muleaster provides a perora- 
tion, ‘‘wherein manie things are handled, 
concerning learning in generall, the natur 
of the English and foren tungs....’”’ 
Whatever one may think of this parallel, 
the ‘‘Elementarie’’ on page after page 
contains the clear evidence that its author 
was profoundly influenced by the Cice- 
ronian tradition which the rediscovery 
(1416) of the complete text of Quintilian 
did so much to foster. Of all ancient 
writers only Plato is more often directly 
cited in its pages than is the great Roman 
teacher whom Mulcaster calls ‘‘a Rhetorick 
master among the Romanes and of no lesse 
account in his cuntrie than he was of cun- 
ning and so estemed of among us.’” 

And he was an enthusiastic worshiper 
of the English tongue who had at the same 
time at least some familiarity with French, 
Italian and German. It would be a strange 
discovery to find that Mulcaster taught 
modern foreign languages in his sixteenth- 
century classical school; but it is certain 
that Edmund Spenser learned them while 
he was a student there because in his last 
year at Merchant Taylor’s or immediately 
afterwards he translated from the French 
of Du Bellay into English verse ; and these 
poems were published and are included in 
his ‘‘Works.’"* That Muleaster taught the 


2 ‘*Elementarie,’’ Campagnaec edition. Vide pp. 
9, 10, 14, 18, 20, 23, 25, 45, 188, 251-254, 264 for 
references to Plato; and pp. 10, 17, 23, 41, 56, 70, 
104, 105 for notices of Quintilian. 

3 For two divergent views upon the faithfulness 
of Spenser’s early translations see A. H. Upham, 
‘*The French Influence in English Literature,’’ 
New York, 1908, p. 44; and R. W. Church, 
‘*Spenser,’’ New York, 1902, p. 13. Spenser’s 
versions are apparently paraphrases but the de- 
cision either way will not much affect the argu- 
ment in regard to Muleaster. Dean Chureh unac- 
countably says: ‘‘It is a curious illustration of the 
fashionableness of Italian [sic] literature in the 
days of Elizabeth, that a school-boy just leaving 
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native tongue at Merchant Taylor’s rests 
upon his own affirmation which no one 
questions ;* but doubtless he taught it or 
had it taught mainly to the boys in the 
preparatory classes and before they en- 
tered upon the study of the classical lan- 
guages. Yet his statement seems to indi- 
eate that those upper-form pupils whose 
English was defective were given oppor- 
tunity to supplement their inadequate 
preparation in the mother tongue. Per- 
haps then it is not after all surprising that 
he should have busied himself in the prepa- 
ration of a spelling-book.® 

For the enrichment of the English lan- 
guage, Muleaster supported the practice of 
borrowing from the ancient and modern 
tongues without, however, relinquishing the 
right of the borrowers to Anglicize the new 
words. ‘‘For mine own words and the 
terms that I use,’’ he wrote, ‘‘theie be gen- 
era'lie English. And if anie be either an 
incorporate stranger [= borrowed word], or 
otherwise translated [= used in an unusual 
sense], or quite coind a new, I have shaped 
it as fit for the place, where I use it, as my 
cunning will give me.’ He held that both 
ancient precedent and the judgment of the 
best modern writers gave Englishmen full 
warrant ‘‘to be bold .. . for either enfran- 
chising the foren [words] or translating 
our own ... or else to invent new [ones] ”’ 
at need.” Whether learned from Muleaster 





Merchant Taylor’s should have been so much inter- 
ested in it.’’ Spenser’s later works, of course, 
disclose a wide knowledge of both Italian and 
French poetry. W. L. Renwick, ‘‘ Edmund Spenser, 
An Essay on Renaissance Poetry,’’ London, 1925, 
presents the case, perhaps somewhat too strongly, 
for the influence of Mulcaster upon Spenser’s 
English. 

4‘*Elementarie,’’ p, 255. 

5 Ibid., p. 186. Muleaster realized that he was 
out of his proper field (‘‘Mine own course doth 
carie me quite another waie ...’’), but he tries 
to justify these efforts in a new department of 
scholarship. 

6 ‘‘ Elementarie,’’ p. 287. 

7 Ibid., p. 287. 
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or not Spenser followed this dictum by re. 
viving the archaic words of Chaucer and 
Langland, introducing foreign terms and 
incorporating into the ‘‘Shepheard’s Calep. 
dar’’ the rustic speech of the north of 
England which was the native region of 
both Spenser and Muleaster. Of this prac. 
tice Ben Jonson complained saying tha 
Spenser ‘‘in affecting the Ancients writ 
no Language.’’® At all events, Muleaster 
saw that the English was a growing lap. 
guage, responsive to the needs of his day 
and people; and this can not be contr. 
verted by quoting, as is sometimes done. a 
single passage, torn from its context, in 
which he seems to say that the speech of 
England had reached its acme.* 

The first fifth of the ‘‘ Elementarie’’ deals 
with the education of children before the 
age of twelve; the remaining four fifths 
treat of ‘‘the right writing of our English 
tung,’’ that is, its spelling. ‘‘ But the orto. 
grafie calls me,’’ he says at page 68; and at 
page 187, just before he introduces the 
‘*generall table’’ of English words, he de- 
clares : ‘‘ It were a thing verie praiseworthie 
in my opinion, and no lesse profitable then 
praise worthie, if some one well learned and 
as laborious a man, wold gather all the 
words which we use in our English tung, 
whether naturall or incorporate, out of all 
professions, as well learned as not, into oe 
dictionarie, and besides the right writing 

. wold open unto us therein, both their 
naturall force and their proper use; that 
by his honest travell [labor] we might be 
as able to judge of our own tung, whicl 
we have by rote, as we ar of others, whiel 
we learn by rule.’’ Other men also, as W° 
have seen, had felt the same needs and had 

8 ‘* Discoveries,’’ edited by G. B. Harrison, Lo» 
don, 1923, p. 70. In the Gifford edition of J™ 
son’s ‘‘ Works’’ (1875) the passage is found at IX, 
p. 194. , 

9 ‘«Elementarie,’’? pp. 178, 179. This mu 
quoted passage clearly recognizes the changes 
taking place in English; and for the rest, it merely 
expresses Mulcaster’s patriotism. 
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begun to supply them. Muleaster’s book 


was one of a number that were now ap- 


pearing. , fog 
Our English spelling-books and diction- 


aries grew out of the glossaries and word- 
lists of the Middle Ages. These were in 
the first instances Latin and Greek word 
collections made by scholars and monastery- 
teachers for their pupils. The oldest of 
these collected glosses that contain any- 
thing that might be ealled English (Old 
English) date from the seventh century. 
They are the Epinal and Erfurt Glossaries 
commonly known as EE. The Epinal Glos- 
sary is an alphabetic vocabulary of approxi- 
mately three thousand Latin words and the 
meanings of these are given in easy Latin 
or in the English of that time. Bi-lingual 
glossaries of this sort have been discovered 
in great numbers and furnish the means of 
recovering the early history of the English 
dictionary and other aids to the study of 
the language. With the Renaissance a 
great impetus was given to language study ; 
and as already indicated spelling-books and 
dictionaries now followed each other in 
rapid succession. A few of each may here 
Sir Thomas Smith in 1568 
issued his ‘‘De recta et emendata linguae 
Anglicae seriptione’’; and the following 
year John Hart wrote ‘‘ An Orthographie.”’ 
In 1580 appeared W. Bullokar’s ‘‘Booke 
at Large for the Amendment of Orthog- 
raphie for English Speech’’; in 1582, Mul- 
caster’s ‘‘Elementarie’’: 


be named. 


; in 1596 Edmund 
Coote’s ‘The English Scholemaister, teach- 
ing... distinet readinge and true writ- 
inge our English tonge. . . .’? This last in 
three decades went through seventeen edi- 
tions’ and yet it has now so completely 
vanished that copies ean hardly be found. 
Thus we reach the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We may venture further quotations 
from the title-pages of a very few of the 
much larger number of seventeenth century 


” Otto Jespersen, ‘A Modern English Grammar 
o Historical Principles, ’? Heidelberg, 1909, p. 7. 
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spelling-books. Richard Hodges (London, 
1649) endeavored to give ‘‘the plainest 
directions for the true-writing of English’’ ; 
Richard Lloyd (London, 1654) meant to 
aid the schoolmaster and his pupils ‘‘to read 
and write English dexterously’’ and Tobias 
Ellis (London, 1680) announced a practice 
and a principle which have been much 
stressed in recent times when he issued 
‘‘The English School: Containing a Cata- 
logue of all the words in the Bible... 
Together with a brief and compleat table 
of the most usual and common English 
words.’’ The practice just mentioned is 
that of making an exhaustive list of all the 
words in a book or other body of writing; 
and the principle is the very simple one 
that ‘‘the most usual and common words’’ 
are of wider usefulness than the unusual 
ones. Indeed this must always have been 
self-evident to any one who took the pains 
to think about it. At any rate it was stated 
by Muleaster and as far as he was able he 
followed it. His application lacked pre- 
cision, for he did not, apparently, count 
frequencies. It will be noted further that 
the books which have been listed are of two 
kinds: those propounding a theory of spell- 
ing and those merely providing for its 
practice and teaching; books of real or 
attempted scholarship and _ pedagogical 
books. Muleaster’s ‘‘Elementarie’’ tra- 
verses both of these fields as we shall see in 
a moment. 

The first English dictionary containing 
only English words also appeared within 
Muleaster’s lifetime. This seems to have 
been Robert Cawdrey’s ‘‘A Table Alpha- 
beticall, conteyning and teaching the true 
writing, and understanding of hard usual 
English wordes . . . with the interpreta- 
tion thereof by plaine English words, gath- 
ered for the benefit and helpe of ladies, 
gentlewomen, or any other unskilfull per- 
sons... At London, printed by I. R. for 
Edmund Weaver and are to be sold at his 
shop at the great north doore of Paules 
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Chureh: 1604.’’ The gentlewomen and 
other unskilful persons for whom he wrote 
must have been very unskilful indeed, for 
he directs: ‘‘If thou be desirous (gentle 
reader) rightly and readily to understand, 
and profit by this table and such like, then 
thou must learn the alphabet, to wit, the 
order of the letters as they stand, perfectly 
without book, and where every letter stand- 
eth; as (b) neere the beginning, (n) about 
the middest, and (t) toward the end.’’™ 

Bi-lingual and tri-lingual dictionaries 
containing some English are much older 
than Cawdrey or Muleaster, going back as 
we have seen to the seventh century. In 
the fifteenth century they multiply, for we 
have remaining a number including the 
‘*Promptorium”’ (c. 1440) and the ‘‘ Catho- 
licon’’ (1483). These are extensive collec- 
tions. And in the sixteenth century there 
is a flood of such books, Latin-English, 
French-English, English and Welsh. In 
the preparation of purely English diction- 
aries Cawdrey was followed by Bullokar 
(1616), Coekeram (1623), Blount (1656) 
and many others from those days to the 
present. Muleaster’s advice in 1582 was 
prophetic. 

With such seanty philological knowledge 
or opinion as was available three centuries 
before Franz Bopp (1791-1867) wrote on 
comparative grammar, Muleaster tried to 
organize English spelling, to provide a 
body of principles which should guide it,” 

11 This title and quotation are taken from Gil- 


bert M. Tucker’s ‘‘Our Common Speech,’’ New 
York, 1895; but Cawdrey’s work is mentioned in 
many accounts of the origin of the English diec- 
tionary. 

12 ‘*Elementarie,’’ pp. 68-189. Mulcaster says 
that spelling should be guided by sound, custom, 
reason and art. He opposes the current efforts 
among contemporary grammarians to make English 
phonetic. The principles of his orthography do 
not differ much from the practice which was used 
in books or by the educated classes. And as 
English spelling has varied but little since the six- 
teenth century most of his forms are similar to 
those now in use or even identical with them. See 
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and to supply a list of words to which 
students and writers might refer. The 
“‘Generall Table’’ consists of rather mop 
than 8,000 English words, arranged alpho. 
betically, with occasional notes and alter. 
nate spellings.** His aim was to collect the 
words most frequently used and those whieh 
were typical of considerable groups of the 
common vocabulary.** This he succeeded in 
doing.’® In the work of a pioneer we must 
not expect perfection. It is not strange 
that his own practice does not always square 
with his table. So he writes ‘‘unpossible” 
in the ‘‘Elementarie’’ (p. 91) but in the 
table ‘‘impossible’’ ; ‘‘heall’’ (p. 95), but in 
the table ‘‘heal.’’ A longer list of similar 
variations from his own practice might 
easily be collected. In the ‘‘ Elementarie,” 
also, he uses a great many words which do 
not appear in his table: ‘‘nedefull” (p 
72) ; ‘‘aspectable’’ (p. 73) ; ‘‘randon’’® (p. 
91) and ‘‘encumbred’’ (p. 172), for ex- 
amples. The student may extend and 
broaden the examination at pleasure. 
Such a study as this may suggest the 
close connection between classical human- 
ism and the modern humanism which ¢- 
presses itself in our national languages and 
literatures. With the development of the 
English Renaissance came a great interes! 
in the English language, in the study 0! 





also R. E. Zachrisson, ‘‘ Pronunciation of English 
Vowels, 1400-1700,’’ Géteborg, 1913, pp. 170 f; 
and C. Benndorf, ‘‘Die englische Piidagogik © 
16ten Jahrhundert,’’ Vienna, 1905, pp. 31-09 au 
81-84. 

13 A few variants are: childeren, children, chi! 
dern; clark, clerk; elephant, elefant, substituting 
‘<f’? for the Greek ‘‘ph’’; furnace, furness; P 
fect, perfit; yet, yit. He generally uses ‘‘ie”’ fo 
final ‘‘y.’? But any extensive study of his spe 
ing would require a long paper. 

14‘ Elementarie,’’ pp. 183-185. - 

15 See Educational Research Bulletin, 8: 279--" 
Oct. 3, 1928. 

16 ‘*Randon’’ is not a printer’s error. 
ford Dictionary has ‘1591, Shaks. 1. Hen. V 
v, iii, 84, He talks at randon; sure the mao © 
mad.’’ 
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English in schools and hence in the prepa- 
English spelling-books and dic- 


ration of , 
Richard Muleaster, intelligent 


tionaries. 


conservative, was schooled in the older 
traditions of more experienced peoples, the 
French, the Italian and fundamentally the 
Latin and the Greek. And due to such 
factors his ‘‘ Elementarie,’’ now after three 


.e half centuries reissued, shows that 


and 01 
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he hewed very close to the direct line of 
future progress. As a result his list of 
words is intelligible to the educated man 
of the twentieth century ; and what he says, 
about language and about general education 
as well, is worth far more attention than 
it has yet received, even from students. 
For those who will pay the price there is 
information and inspiration in it. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EXAMINATIONS IN ENGLAND 
Tue British departmental committee on ex- 
aminations for part-time students was ap- 
pointed in 1927 “to inquire and report as to the 
arrangements for the examination of students 
attending part-time schools under the regula- 
i for further education, with particular 
reference to the place and value of examina- 
tions as an element in training for industrial, 
ommercial and professional activity.” Its re- 
port has now been published and, according to 
he journal Nature, contains chapters—notably 
hose on the purpose of examinations and the 
planning and conduct of examinations—which 
should be read by all teachers. It is said to be 
of special interest to teachers in technical insti- 
tutions, since they particularly will be affected 

by its recommendations. 

Briefly, the report recommends a compromise. 
For some years now there has been a sharp di- 
between supporters of the purely exter- 
and of the purely internal systems of 
Indeed, the controversy which 
the report is expeeted to settle may be traced 
to 1911, when the Board of Eduecation’s 
‘ireular 776 withdrew the old seience and art 
examinations and gave freedom to institutions 
‘o organize internal examinations, the final cer- 
tiheate of which would be endorsed by the 
board. But it appears that the scheme has not 
been widely used, and the weakness would ap- 
pear to have lain in the faet that many part- 
‘me classes are taught by part-time teachers 
who are sometimes not expert in setting and 
marking papers. But this was not the only 
‘use Of the failure of purely internal examina- 


examination. 


tions. Most part-time students take courses in 
order to benefit vocationally. They therefore 
need a certificate of which employers all over 


Great Britain will recognize the value. The 


certificate granted by a school as a result of an 
internal examination does not yet fulfil that 
condition. 

Many teachers have naturally desired to re- 
tain the principles of Cireular 776, which they 
regarded as a charter of freedom, and the time 
will doubtless come when those sound principles 
will be found generally practicable. In the 
meantime, the present report sees the value, 
particularly in their possibilities of counting 
such important things as laboratory and home 
work, of internal examinations. But it also sees 
their present defects, and has decided upon a 
compromise in the form of modified external 
examinations. It envisages a system in which 
they are conducted by unions of local education 
authorities throughout Great Britain. 


THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE IN 
WALES 

Tue Cardiganshire, Wales, Education Com- 
mittee has, according to a report in the London 
Times Educational Supplement, agreed that 
children who have no job in view shall be com- 
pelled to stay in school until the age of fifteen 
years, though they are to be allowed to leave as 
soon as they obtain work. This leaves an open 
door which may be used for the exemption of 
children under fifteen years of age; but it is 
considered better than nothing, and the accep- 
tance of the principle that children should be 
kept in school until they reach the age of fifteen 
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years is a considerable advance. The corre- 
spondent of the Supplement writes: 


The next step is to determine the type of edu- 
cation proper for these children. A committee has 
been considering how far the county can be reorgan- 
ized on the lines suggested by the Hadow Report. 
But little has been done. A beginning has been 
made with the Central School at Lampeter. The 
chief difficulty, however, as in most rural areas, is 
the reorganization of the church schools. Cardi- 
ganshire, in spite of its past educational record, 
needs reorganization, and needs also much more 
expenditure on its educational services than is now 
granted to it. The new proposals for rural educa- 
tion which are about to be thrown upon the edu- 
cational market will need expenditure and a much 
more generous outlook than has hitherto been 
customary. 

Before this can come much patient spade work 
is necessary even in Cardiganshire. The health of 
the children in the county is an index to the health 
of the parents. Yet the death-rate in Cardigan- 
shire can not bear comparison with that in other 
counties. Much strain is also put upon the chil- 
dren. A high percentage of them have to walk 
two and three miles to school each day and to re- 
main at school with no more substantial food for 
dinner than bread and butter with tea to wash it 
down. The schools also are not generally well 
maintained. In far too many there is no water 
supply, in many also the lighting and heating are 
of the most primitive type. Yet, with these condi- 
tions prevalent, physical training does not receive 
the attention in the county which it should, though 
the authority has at its doors opportunities of 
using the staff responsible for physical training at 
the University College, Aberystwyth. Nor is the 
provision for the medical inspection of schools very 
satisfactory. The board of education has recently 
written to point out that the medical inspection 
of the children is not complete, even in the routine 
age groups, that visual defects when discovered 
have often to wait for a year before treatment is 
provided, and, what is perhaps even more serious, 
that there is no adequate scheme of dental treat- 
ment in the county. The authority has referred 
the matter to its finance committee—a committee 
not usually associated with any desire to spend 
money on new schemes. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK- 
ERS UNDER THE CAPPER- 
KETCHAM ACT 


AccorDING to an announcement made by C. W. 
Warburton, director of extension, of the United 
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States Department of Agriculture, during the 
first four months in which funds under the new 
Capper-Ketcham Act have been available, 197 
new extension workers in agriculture and hom 
economics have been appointed in the 39 states 
reporting to date. 

Thirty-four of these new workers are county 
agricultural agents in new counties, 43 are as. 
sistant county agricultural agents, two are nesr 
county agents, 62 are county home demonstr: 
tion agents, nine assistants, six negro home 
agents, 22 men county club agents, 18 womey 
county club agents, and one a state girls’ ely) 
agent. 

The Capper-Ketcham Act, passed at the last 
session of the Congress, provided $20,000 for 
each state and the Territory of Hawaii, avail 
able on July 1, 1928, for immediate use. 
also authorizes a similar sum and an additions 
$500,000 appropriation to be divided among th: 
states and the Territory of Hawaii each fises 
year following, to be in addition to the exter 
sion funds available under the Smith-Lever 
Cooperative Extension Act of May 8, 1914. In 
both acts the additional funds provided are to x 
allotted to the states and Hawaii Territory 
the proportion which the rural population 0! 
each bears to the total rural population of t! 
United States, provided that each makes a likt 
amount available from state or other sourees | 
be used for the same purposes as the feders 
funds. 

At the time the Capper-Ketcham Act was 
passed a staff of approximately 5,100 techa'- 
eally trained men and women, including county 
workers, specialists and administrative worke™, 
were engaged in cooperative extension Wor! 
The extension system as contemplated, that 's 
with a man and a woman agent in each o° 
cultural county, was about half completed, w" 
the agricultural work much in advance of of 
phases. With the provision in the Cappe 
Ketcham Act that 80 per cent. of the money 
appropriated shall be used for the payment ” 
salaries of extension agents in counties and that 
these agents shall be men and women “in - 
and just proportions,” it was felt that wor 
with farm boys and girls and farm wom! 
would be greatly stimulated, a hope whic ® 
apparently to be realized. 
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Director Warburton believes that “marked 
progress will unquestionably be made, toward 
rendering the information of the state agricul- 
tural colleges and the department available to 
every farm man, woman, boy and girl who may 


desire it.” 


VISIT TO EUROPE OF THE NATIONAL 
HIGH-SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 

Josepn E. Mappy, of the University of Mich- 
can School of Musie, chairman of the instru- 
mental affairs committee of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference, and moving spirit 
behind the National High-school Orchestra, is 
engaged in working out the details of a plan 
whereby an all-American orchestra of possibly 
one hundred and fifty of the most talented boy 
and girl musicians in the United States high 
schools will visit Europe during July or August 
of 1929. The immediate object of the orches- 
tra’s European trip will be to play before the 
delegates to the World Conference on Education 
at Geneva and the Anglo-American Musie Con- 
ference at Lausanne, but it is expected that 
while the juvenile orchestra is abroad it will 
also give publie concerts in London, Berlin and 
other large centers. 

The invitation to Mr. Maddy to bring the 
National High-school Orehestra to life again for 
the international meetings of educators was ex- 
tended joiatly by Perey A. Scholes, of London, 
and Paul V. Weaver, of the University of North 
Carolina, respectively the chairmen of the 
British and American committees in charge of 
the programs for the Lausanne meeting. Mr. 
Scholes was in America last spring and heard 
the National High-sehool Orchestra play before 
the Music Supervisors National Conference con- 
vention in Chieago and reported that in his 
opinion it was the finest juvenile orchestra in 
the world. The coming of the American school 
orchestra to Europe, he said, would be an event 
of importance, and he expressed confidence that 
it would be very warmly received in England 
and on the continent. 

The plan to take the group of American 
school musicians abroad has the enthusiastic 
‘support of Dr. P. P. Claxton, formerly U. S. 
commissioner of edueation; Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon, of Cincinnati, past-presi- 
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dent of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association; Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, of the Eastman School of Music; 
George H. Gartlan, director of musie of the 
City of New York; Mabelle Glenn, president of 
the Music Supervisors National Conference, 
and many others in the fields of music and edu- 
cation. 

The personnel of the orchestra will be be- 
tween 100 and 150. Within it will be the ma- 
terial for a band and chorus. 

In 1926 at Detroit the first National High- 
school Orchestra of over 200 players gave sev- 
eral concerts under the batons of Mr. Maddy 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra. Similar orchestras 
of school players from all over the country 
played in Dallas in 1927 and in Chicago last 
spring. However, it was felt that more would 
be accomplished if members of these orchestras 
could have a longer period of training than was 
possible by assembling the orchestra for specific 
oceasions. This led to the founding last year of 
the National High-school Orchestra Summer 
Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, where 300 of 
America’s most gifted school musicians each 
year are given the opportunity of eight weeks 
of intensive training under competent instruc- 
tors and conductors. Mr. Maddy is the musical 
director of this camp. 


THE ORIGINS OF BUSINESS LEADERS 

AN inquiry into the social and economic 
origins of American business leaders has just 
been undertaken by Professor F. W. Taussig 
and C. §. Joslyn, of the Department of Eco- 
nomies at Harvard University. Questionnaires 
are being sent out this week to 15,000 leading 
business men throughout the country, in an at- 
tempt to secure first-hand information regard- 
ing the social classes from which business lead- 
ers are recruited, the extent of their education 
and training, and the circumstances surrounding 
the early stages in their business careers. The 
research is being carried out under a grant from 
the Milton Fund. a foundation which this year 
is supporting thirty-seven research projects 
undertaken by various members of the Harvard 
faculty. 
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The questionnaire is addressed to the officers, 
owners and directors of the leading business 
organizations of the United States. The list 
of names used in the inquiry has been selected 
from those given in the recently published 
Poor’s “Register of Directors,’ the most com- 
prehensive and authoritative source of its kind 
at present available. The undertaking is being 
sponsored by an advisory committee composed 
of Julius H. Barnes, president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce, James Bell, president of 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, Walter S. Gif- 
ford, president of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Alexander Legge, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Company, 
Paul M. Warburg, president of the American 
and Continental Corporation, Clarence Woolley, 
chairman of the Board of the American Radi- 
ator Company, and Owen D. Young, chairman 
of the Board of the General Electric Company. 

The authors of the inquiry, Professor Taussig 
and Mr. Joslyn, describe it as the first system- 
atic attempt on a large scale to collect data 
which will have important bearings on the prob- 
lem of social stratification. They say: 


Every business man has ideas of his own as to 
why some of his fellows succeed in attaining to 
high positions in the business world, while others 
are less fortunate in their achievements, or even 
fail utterly. Every business man also has opinions 
as to the relative importance of superior native 
ability and of superior advantages—such as social 
position, command of capital, influential connec- 
tions and higher education—in determining achieve- 
ment of this kind. And every person, whether in 
business or out of it, has more or less decided ideas 
as to the relative importance of heredity and en- 
vironment, or nature and nurture, in determining 
social inequalities and in causing the persistence 
of these generation to 


another. 


inequalities from one 


From the results of the inquiry the authors 
hope to be able to speak with greater authority 
than has hitherto been possible on such disputed 
questions as the comparative opportunities for 
advancement in business accorded to members of 
the various social classes, and whether the ten- 
dency in modern business is toward a wider dif- 
fusion or a closer restriction of such opportu- 


nities. If the investigation now under way 
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proves successful, it will be followed by a sup- 
plementary study of similar nature for the pro- 
fessions. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER oF 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

THE annual report of the treasurer of Yalp 
University is devoted in large part to statistics 
in regard to gifts and pledges made to The Yalp 
Endowment Fund, the campaign for which was 
completed during the fiseal year ending June 
30, 1928. Official and revised figures of this 
show that a total of $20,993,918.56 was sy. 
scribed by over 22,000 contributors, including 
the alumni, undergraduates and other friends of 
Yale University. Unique features in regard to 
the raising of the fund as emphasized in the 
report are that it was oversubscribed to the 
extent of almost $1,000,000 within the period 
originally set for its completion and that, in 
addition to the subscriptions for endowment 
made by himself and others, Edward §. Hark- 
ness, ’97, gave $500,000 to cover the expenses 
of the campaign which was carried on for tw 
years in every state of the United States and ir 
many foreign countries. 

Tables show that of the total pledged for nev 
endowment $4,524,822.94 is in the form of gifts 
for various schools and departments of the w 
versity, $2,105,684.50 in the form of restricted 
gifts for scholarship, fellowship and research 
funds and for other special purposes, and $14 
363,411.12 for the university’s general endow 
ment. Income which will be available from this 
for each of the schools and departments at th 
end of the five year period covering subscrip 
tions is indicated in other tables. 

In another section, dealing with the work o 


the Yale Alumni University Fund Association, 
satisfaction is expressed that the Yale Alumm 
Fund, “Yale’s greatest asset” as it is called, 


thor thar 
appears to have been strengthened rather than 


weakened as a result of the two years’ campaign 
for the endowment fund. Figures given in " 
gard to the Alumni Fund show that during ‘" 
university year 1927-1928, over 7,000 graduates 
contributed: enabling the Alumni Fund As* 
ciation to give the university $218,902.34 ® 
income to balance its budget for the year, whil 
at the same time adding $391,114.82 to the pr™ 
cipal of the Alumni Fund. 
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As a result of additions to Yale’s endowment 
funds received during the year, and chiefly in 
the campaigns mentioned, the total endowment 
of the university and all its schools has risen 
from $49,144,159.96 on June 30, 1927, to $58,- 
924,459.36 on June 30, 1928. Of this amount, 
299554,468.47 represents General Endowment, 
$10,294,476. 1) professorship and lectureship 
‘ands: and $5,750,811.53 funds for fellowships, 
scholarships and prizes. 

In its investment of these funds the university 
holds bonds valued at $24,720,503.79, 42.6 per 

i the total: $7,609,686.25 real estate 
mortgages, representing 13 per cent.: and holds 
stocks boucht for $16,270,322.95 constituting 28 
per cent. of its assets. 

Not included in the assets of the university 
are notes given by students and former students 
for money borrowed by them to help in meet- 

the expenses of their college course. The 
total amount of these outstanding at the end of 
ar was over $390,000, of which only about 
$21,000 was overdue. From the Teachers Emer- 
vency Loan Fund for the benefit of members of 

e faculty loans aggregating $243,712.29 have 

to 395 borrowers since the establish- 
of the fund in 1910. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
OF GOVERNMENT 
t formal convoeation of the foreign 
ervice branch of The George Washington Uni- 
rsity School of Government will be held Sat- 
ternoon, November 24. The Assistant 
retary of State, Mr. Nelson T. Johnson, will 
speaker of the occasion, taking as his 
topic, “The Meaning of Foreign Service.” 
e convocation is coincident with the annual 
in Washington of the National 
of Masonie Clubs, which body, as part 
of its comprehensive educational program, has 
undertaken the establishment in The George 
Washington University of two chairs in foreign 
service. The convoeation will be attended by 
the delegates to the league conventions as well 
as by officials of the university and members of 
the faculty of the School of Government. 
Preceding the eonvoecation, a conference of 
members of the league and university officials 
vill be held. A short history of the develop- 


ment of the foreign service project will be 
given by DeWitt C. Croissant. Professor 
Charles E. Hill will give an analysis of the cur- 
riculum for foreign service work. C. Walter 
Young, of the political science department of 
the university, will tell of the objectives in the 
teaching of international relations and Richard 
Norman Owens, professor of accounting and 
business administration, will speak on “Busi- 
ness Training in its Relationship to Foreign 
Service.” 

In selecting The George Washington Univer- 
sity as the school in which to establish its for- 
eign service chairs, the National League of 
Masonic Clubs stated that “The choice is pecu- 
liarly appropriate in that the university serves 
a national purpose, in that it is for the benefit 
of all the people in the country, and in that it 
is along the lines indicated by Washington him- 
self, in his last will and testament.” 

The George Washington University School of 
Government was established last year through 
the one million dollar endowment of the su- 
preme Council of the Scottish Rite Masons of 
the Southern Jurisdiction, as a memorial to 
“George Washington, the Mason.” The resolu- 
tions drawn up by the council to accompany 
the gift called attention to the efforts of George 
Washington to provide for the maintenance in 
the national capital of a national institution to 
aid youth in acquiring knowledge in the theory 
and fundamentals of politics and government, 
and stated that after a careful survey of the 
conditions surrounding The George Washington 
University, the supreme council had reached the 
conelusion that it could best promote his ideals 
and thus hasten the fruition of the desire of 
George Washington. One million dollars was 
therefore appropriated out of the funds of the 
treasury for the establishment of the school. 

Students from nineteen states and from the 
District of Columbia are registered in the 
School of Government, which opened this 
autumn. 

CHANGES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION OF THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
Dr. W. W. Cuarters, professor of education 
of the University of Chicago, has become head 
of the Bureau of Educational Research of the 








em 
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Ohio State University. Dr. Charters succeeds 
Dr. B. R. Buckingham, who has accepted a 
position with Messrs. Ginn and Company and 
who is lecturing in the graduate school of edu- 
cation at Harvard University. In the depart- 
ment of school administration the following 
members have been added to the staff: Dr. W. J. 
Osburn, director of the division of tests and 
measurements in the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Education; Dr. H. H. Davis, of the 
division of records and reports in the public 
school system of St. Louis and Mr. F. L. Sim- 
mons, of the Collinwood High School, Cleve- 
land. Dr. Osear Williams, of the department 
of school administration of DePauw University, 
will serve for four consecutive quarters in the 
position vacated for the year by Dr. C. C. Me- 
Cracken. Three additions have been made in 
the department of the principles of education. 
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These are Professors Amy Bronsky, Laura 
Zirbes and H. F. Seely. Miss Bronsky leaves g 
professorship at the State Teachers College at 
Superior, Wis., and Dr. Zirbes has taught y 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Georg. 
Washington University, the University of (\j. 
cago, the University of Cincinnati and Georn 
Peabody Teachers College. Both Miss Bronsky 
and Dr. Zirbes are specialists in elementary 
education. Dr. Zirbes has arranged to devote 
half of her time to the Ohio State Department 
of Publie Instruction. Professor Seely comes 
to the university from the John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis. He has for the past fiye 
summers offered graduate courses in the teach- 
ing of English, Teachers College, Columbia Uni. 
versity. At Ohio State University he will direct 
the supervision of student teachers in English. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. FRANKLIN WinsLOW JOHNSON, professor 
of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has accepted an invitation to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Arthur J. Roberts as president 
of Colby College. 


THe Ricur ReverenD Dr. James HvuGu 
Ryan was last week installed as rector of the 
Catholic University of America. In connection 
with the ceremonies at the inauguration the doc- 
torate of laws was conferred on President 
Coolidge. 

PRESIDENT Ezra Squier Tippie, of Drew 
University, has presented his resignation to take 
effect upon the election of his suecessor. While 
resigning from the presidency, he stated that he 
had no thought of severing his connection with 
the institution. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
George Stuart Gordon, Merton professor of 
English literature at the University of Oxford 
since 1922, has been elected president of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. 


Dr. Freperick C. Hicks, president emeritus 
of the University of Cincinnati, was elected 
president of the Association of Urban Universi- 
ties at the last session of the three-day annual 
convention held last week at Columbia Univer- 





sity. Dr. Hicks succeeds President Frederick 
B. Robinson, of the College of the City of New 
York. 

Dr. M. G. NEALE, dean of the schoo! of edu- 
eation of the University of Missouri, has been 
elected president of the State Education Asso- 
ciation. 

On the oceasion of Dean Frederick E. Bo! 
ton’s retirement from active service as dean 0! 
the school of education of the University o! 
Washington, Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda 
Theta, honorary education societies, gave a jo 
banquet in his honor and presented him with 4 
testimonial. He still retains his professorship 
and has been given the title of dean emeritus 
Dr. Bolton will continue his teaching and ov- 
side lecturing as before. 


Dr. Toratp SoLtMaNN, professor of pharma 
cology at Western Reserve University, has been 
appointed dean of the school of medicine. He 
sueceeds Dr. Carl A. Hamann, whose request 
that he be permitted to resign was regretia!'y 
acceded to by the trustees. 


NoseEL prizes have been awarded in chemistry 
for 1927 to Dr. Heinrich Wieland, professor 
chemistry in the University of Munich, for his 
investigations of gall acids, and to Dr. Adolt 
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Windaus, professor of chemistry in the Univer- 
ity of Gottingen, for his study of vitamines. 
The 1927 prize for literature has been awarded 
to M. Henri Bergson, the philosopher, and for 
1928 to Mme. Sigrid Undset, the Norwegian 
authoress. As we have already announced, the 


prize in medicine was awarded to Dr. Charles 


Nicolle, head of the Pasteur Institute in Tunis, 
known for his work on typhus fever. 


Tue Third Order of the Sacred Treasure has 
heen conferred by the Emperor of Japan on 
Dr. D. W. Larned, for more than fifty years a 
professor at Doshisha University in Kyoto, in 
recognition of his meritorious service in the field 
of education. 

Proresson Wituram A. Nitze, head of the 
department of Romance languages of the Uni- 

of Chieago, has been decorated by 
as Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


r. Marvin F. Beeson, formerly director of 
tion in the State Teachers College, San 
o, California, has been appointed associate 
fessor of edueational psychology and educa- 
at the College of William and Mary in 
liamsburg, Virginia. 
Miss Marion L. Horton, principal of the li- 
iry school of the Los Angeles Publie Library 
‘the last ten years, has been appointed super- 
¢ instructor of home-study courses in the 
school of library service, Columbia University. 
Proressor GrorGe D. Srrayer and Professor 
NX. L. Engelhardt are acting as educational con- 
tants to State Superintendent R. E. Tidwell 
md Governor Graves, of Alabama, on the ex- 
tension of teacher training in that state. In 
uls capacity, they have studied existing institu- 
nd are submitting a report covering the 
oposed expansion of the work. 


Dr. Evwarp Leroy Scuaus, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will leave in December for India, where 
le will tour the country and lecture at the uni- 
versities of Dacea, Caleutta and Lucknow. 
Later he will study in a European university, 
returning to his work at the university next 


Se ptember, 


Fenix Roruscuinp, director of the demon- 
‘tration schools of the Missouri State Teachers 
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College at Kirksville, has been given nine 
months’ leave of absence which he is spending 
in study at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Proressor Emir Duncan GrizzeLt is on 
leave of absence from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and is spending the year in studying 
English and Continental secondary schools. 


Dr. Hart R. Doveuass, of the University of 
Oregon, is spending a year’s leave of absence 
as visiting lecturer in secondary education at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Miss Marsorte Logan, head of the depart- 
ment of art of Milwaukee-Downer College, has 
returned to the college from Harvard University, 
where she has been during the past summer, 
working as an American Institute of Architects 
fellow. 


Proressor Mary Scorr SKINKER, of the de- 
partment of biology of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is on 
leave of absence for study during the winter of 
1928-1929. During her absence Dr. Anna R. 
Whiting will substitute as head of the depart- 
ment and professor of biology. 


Tue trustees of Holderness School, Concord, 
New Hampshire, have announced that the Rev- 
erend Alban Richey, Jr., has been appointed 
rector, effective on December 1. Dr. Richey is 
at present rector of St. James’s Church, Hyde 
Park, New York. 

Wrinstow S. AnpersoN has been appointed 
dean of men of Rollins College, and will be asso- 
ciated with President Hamilton Holt in develop- 
ing the Rollins Conference Plan of Instruction. 
During the past two years Dean Anderson has 
visited over two hundred colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States studying undergraduate 
problems. 


Dr. Epwin R. Emsree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, announces that the activities 
of the fund, heretofore chiefly concerned with 
building negro rural schools, will be extended to 
include support of medical services for people 
of moderate means. Dr. Michael M. Davis has 
been appointed to the executive staff of the 
fund as director for medical services. As ex- 
ecutive officer of the Committee on Dispensary 
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Development, Dr. Davis was responsible for the 
organization of the pay clinic of the Cornell 
University Medical College. In the last few 
years he has been studying hospital problems 
for the Rockefeller Foundation. William B. 
Harrell, now assistant auditor of the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed secretary and 
controller, and Clark Foreman, a graduate of 
the University of Georgia, now with the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund of New York, has been appointed 
associate field agent for southern schools and 
colleges. 


THE council of Amherst College held its an- 
nual meeting on November 17. Charles E. Kel- 
sey, 84, of Newton Center, was chosen presi- 
dent for the coming year, and the following 
were elected vice-presidents: James H. Tufts, 
84, Chicago, Ill.; Cornelius J. Sullivan, ’92, 
New York City; Sir Herbert B. Ames, ’85, Mon- 
treal; Frederick A. Allis, ’93, was reelected sec- 
retary and treasurer. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by President James Rowland Angell, of 
Yale University; President Arthur S. Pease, of 
the college, and Edward T. Estey, ’97, Worces- 
ter, who completes this year his tenth year of 
service as alumni trustee. 


Dr. WaALpvo G. LELAND, of the department of 
historical research of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, lectured on November 20 before 
the institution on “French Sources of American 
History.” 

Dr. Louis I. Dus, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, gave on November 10 
a lecture on “Health and Wealth” before the 
New York Association of Biology Teachers. 


Apert E. WiGGam, author of “The New 
Decalogue of Science” and other books, and E. 
A. Filene, president of William Filene Sons 
Company, of Boston, recently gave lectures at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. TruMAN L&E KELLEy, professor of edu- 
eation at Stanford University, will deliver on 
December 3 and following days a course of lec- 
tures, under the auspices of the graduate school 
and the department of psychology of the Ohio 
State University. The subjects of the lectures 
are as follows: “The Inter-relationship between 
Method of Research and Field of Investiga- 
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tion,” “The Réle of Judgment in ‘Objective 
Measurement,’” “In What Units shall we Meg. 
sure Intelligence and Achievement?” “)entg) 
Structure and its Bearing upon Problems of In- 
heritance and Education,” “The Mental Traits 
of Men of Science.” 

Tue cornerstone of the twelve-story building 
for Temple University, Philadelphia, was |i 
on November 14. The ceremonies were opened 
by Dr. Charles E. Beury, president, and the 
orator of the day was Dr. Kenneth G. Mathe. 
son, president of Drexel Institute. The corner. 
stone was laid by Dr. Laura H. Carnell, asso. 
ciate president. 

Dr. THomas C. CHAMBERLIN, emeritus pro- 
fessor of geology at the University of Chicago 
and an original member of the faculty, died on 
November 15 at the age of eighty-five years. 


WituiaM Norra Rice, professor emeritus of 
geology in Wesleyan University, died on Noven- 
ber 13, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 
Rice had been three times acting president of 
the university. 

Dr. ALEXANDER Ziwet, professor of mathe 
matics, for thirty-seven years a member of the 
faculty of the University of Michigan, died on 
November 18, at the age of seventy-five years 


ProFessOR ALEXANDER W. Mair, a leading 
authority on Greek and professor at Edinburgh 
University, was burned to death in his study 
at Edinburgh on November 14. 


THE ReverEND THOMAS Davis ANDERSOY, 
D.D., fellow of Brown University since 
and secretary of the Brown Corporation 
thirty-four years, died in Providence on Novem 
ber 11, aged seventy-six years. 


1890), 


for 


Provivep satisfactory arrangements ¢at ! 


concluded, the annual conference of the Ame 
iean Library Association will be held in Was! 
ington, D. C., during the week of May 13, 192 


Tue National Association of Deans and A¢ 
visers of Men will meet in Washington uncer 
the auspices of George Washington Univers) 
on April 11, 12, 13, 1929. 


To assist in the collection of a fund of %- 
000,000 for the Clarke School for the Deal * 
Northampton, Massachusetts, a luncheon was 
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jective given in W ashington, D. C., on November 16. 
» Mea. After the luncheon and meeting, Mrs. Coolidge, 
Mental who was formerly a teacher in the school, en- 
of In. tertained the sponsors of the program at the 
Traits White House. Gifts amounting to $1,000,000 
were announced at the luncheon. These include: 
—_ William Boyce Thompson and family, $135,000; 
ilding Clarence W. Barron, Earle P. Charlton, Henry 
L. Doherty and Fred M. Kirby, each $110,000; 
yas Andrew W. Mellon, $100,000; Cyrus H. K. 
# Curtis, Edward S. Harkness, William A. Paine, 
Lathe. Frank Phillips and John J. Raskob, each $50,- 
— wd: Clarence Dillon and Arthur Curtiss James, 


—_ each $25,000; Edwin C. Jameson, George D. 
Pratt and Herbert L. Pratt, each $20,000; Mr. 
and Mrs. George F. Fuller, $11,000; Joseph S. 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. Graham, 
Robert L. Studley and Albert H. Wiggin, each 
$10,000; Mrs. Franeis A. Kinnieutt and Frank 
H. Metealt, each $7,500; Howard Clark Davis, 
Jeremiah Milbank, the Horace A. Moses Foun- 
dation, George F. Naphen and Adolph 8. Ochs, 


each $5,000. 


Tue dedicatory exercises for the new physics 
ing at the University of Minnesota will be 
m Friday, November 30, in conjunction 

with the November meeting of the American 
cal Society. The program opens with an 

y Professor Hermann Weyl, of the 

rsity of Ziirich, on the “Law of Conserva- 
Rules of Intensity in Quantum 
Theory.” This is followed by a symposium on 
“Electron Impaet Phenomena,” in which K. T. 
ompton will speak on “Electron Scattering” ; 
i. U. Condon and J. R. Oppenheimer on 
antum Theory of Aperiodie Effects”; F. L. 

r on “Experiments on Photoionization 
combination,” and Irving Langmuir and 

nks on “Motion of Positive Ions in 

onized Gases.” Following the symposium, 
embers of the Physieal Society will be guests 
of the university at a dinner, and at the dedica- 
‘ory exercises. The dedieatory address will be 
given by Dr. John Zeleny, of Yale University, 
Place of Physies in the Modern 
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SENIORS in the School of Architecture of 
Cornell University have been housed in the 
former home of Ezra Cornell, “Forest Park,” 
enabling those men in their last year in arehi- 
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tecture to live together in home-like surround- 
ings and in close association with some of their 
faculty members, thus strengthening the esprit 
de corps. On the ground floor are the common 
rooms for general daily use, weekly teas and 
occasional parties. One room is reserved as a 
guest room for college visitors and out-of-town 
lecturers. Two faculty members have a suite; 
there is a single room for another faculty mem- 
ber and a room for the graduate fellow. The 
second floor includes rooms for about twenty 
students. These are for the most part very 
large and many of them have fireplaces. There 
are also two sleeping porches on this floor. The 
third floor is given up to a dormitory and a 
room for two working students. The house is 
surrounded by a five-acre park and shaded by 
magnificent trees. 


Tue Ellen C. Sabin Hall, the science building 
of Milwaukee-Downer College, which was dedi- 
cated last June, is being occupied this fall. The 
building cost approximately $283,000 and houses 
the departments of bacteriology, geography, 
botany, zoology, chemistry, physics and geology ; 
it will have a laboratory of psychology, a crafts 
shop and some rooms for home economics. 


Juuius RoseNnwaup has pledged a contribu- 
tion not to exceed $5,000 for a period of five 
years for the purchase of books, periodicals and 
other scientifie publications for the medical li- 
brary at the University of Chicago, the yearly 
contribution to match whatever sums are con- 
tributed from other sources up to the amount 
of the pledge. 


THe Institute of Mathematics and Applied 
Mathematics of the University of Paris, dedi- 
cated to the memory of Henri Poincaré, was 
opened on November 1, with ceremonies pre- 
sided over by Premier Poincaré. The money 
for building the new institute was provided by 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild and the Interna- 
tional Education Board, which also subscribed 
$18,000 for the founding of a chair of applied 
mathematics. The new building contains two 
lecture halls capable of seating 200, and also 100 
students’ offices and studies on the ground floor, 
a library on the second floor and display rooms 
for astronomical and geometrical models on the 
third floor. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW PEDAGOGIC INSTITUTE IN 
PERU 

THE month of December marks the close of 
the first year of existence of the National Boys’ 
Pedagogie Institute, formed, by the executive 
decree of July 2, 1927, from the former Boys’ 
Normal School at Lima, which had previously 
been functioning for some twenty-three years. 
The work done this year in the institute is being 
watched with special interest, for, if it is a sue- 
cess, it is expected that next year the Girls’ 
Normal School of Lima will be transformed 
into a National Girls’ Pedagogic Institute, to be 
run on similar lines. 

The special feature of the new institute is its 
higher normal section for the preparation of 
well-equipped teachers for the colegios (see- 
ondary schools) of the nation. To enter this 
higher normal section the student must be grad- 
uated from the full secondary-school course, re- 
quiring five years of study, and must pass an 
entrance examination. 

The four-year course of this section contains 
two years of general cultural and professional 
studies, offering the following subjects: Span- 
ish, mathematics, biology, hygiene, anatomy 
and physiology, physics, chemistry, geography, 
history, languages (English, French, German 
or Italian can be selected), psychology, educa- 
tion and general teaching methods, history of 
education, school and social hygiene, national 
and comparative school legislation, administra- 
and supervision, and school organization 
and statistics. During the last two years of 
work the student specializes in either arts or 
sciences, according to the subjects he expects to 
teach, and takes courses in special teaching 


tion 


methods in many of these subjects. According 
to provisions of the law, primary and secondary 
training schools, as well as laboratories for 
child-psychology and a class of sub-norma| 
children, are to be connected with the institat. 
for experimental and practice work. 

Besides this advanced section, which grants a 
diploma of secondary-school teacher of arts or 
sciences, there are lower and upper grade yor. 
mal sections training elementary school teach. 
ers for the lower and upper grade schools, while 
upper grade school teachers of special subjects, 
such as manual training and agriculture, are 
trained in a one-year special normal course, 

As is usually the case in Latin-America, 
government is very generous in granting schol- 
arships, and twenty each (one for each prov- 
ince) are provided for the higher normal see. 
tion and the lower grade normal section, and 
one hundred scholarships for the upper grad 
normal section and the special section. Thes 
scholarships are given to boarding students 
the school, and it is expected that the recipients 
upon graduation will teach at least several 
years in the public schools of the nation. 

This first year only the following courses are 
open: The section for upper grade teachers, th 
and the 


primary practice school first-year 
courses of the lower grade normal section and 
the higher normal section. The 
now about thirty teachers and one hundred and 
sixty students, but it is expected that the 
rolment will increase next year and that in 2 
few years the full course in each of the sections 
will be given. R. § 
DIVISION OF EDUCATION, 
PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


institute has 


DISCUSSION 


USING WHAT WE HAVE 

Ir is time to take an inventory of our stock 
of educational literature. There will be found 
an abundant supply of unconsumed goods, for 
there has been extensive production and exces- 
sive repetition. Utilization does not keep pace 
with the issuing of original and worthy writ- 
ings, to say nothing of the numerous disre- 
garded productions. There is considerable wild- 


cat experimentation written up in bulky and 
uninviting fashion and frequently without clear 
or valid conclusions. Something should be done 
to safeguard the young science of education 
from the orgies of publication speculation, ‘1 
the furious zeal of the stock exchange seems ' 
be prevalent among the ambitious authors nd 


the get-famous-quick faddists who fill up the 


shelves of our educational libraries. 
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And yet, overproduction is not the most 
pressing problem relating to educational liter- 
ature. It is well known that in certain indus- 
tries—notably coal, copper, petroleum and rub- 
her—there is an occasional disastrous condition 
of overproduction, but with all the premature 
and superfluous presentation of studies, disser- 
tations, tracts, articles, bulletins and books, the 
chief difficulty is not exeess subject-matter but 
indifference and neglect of the most commend- 
eble materials. Our mediocre practice of teach- 
ine indicates an urgent need for counsel from 
those in authority, but too little attention is ac- 
corded those writings that seem to possess the 
highest guidance value. There is, however, an 
enormous capacity in immature and aspiring 
instructors for consuming attractive, effectively 
presented educational publications. There is a 
thirst in young teachers for viearious profes- 
sional experience that will transfer in some de- 
cree to improved instruction, and there will 
lways be a prominent place for educational 
writings of superior quality. 

Our problem is to see that the candidates for 
teaching suecess read the right things and make 
practical application of the recommendations 
found in our finest professional publications. 
It would be easy to be concrete here if space 

Rither the literature has not been 
read, or, having been dutifully read, is not in 
any way linked to the daily life of the school. 
Our problem, then, seems to be underconsump- 
tion or an unintelligent interpretation of the 

erial covered. In eertain instances it may 

a lack of initiative on the part of the teach- 

ran absence of opportunity and encour- 
ent by supervisory officers. 

There should be no slackening up of genuine 

search, but there should certainly be a higher 

dard and a more severe criterion for those 
present their material for publication. Our 
1 of education should make it possible and 
able to use what we have and to profit by 
the advice of the experts; but too few receive 
he counsel of those who are truly experts. In- 
‘vidual teachers most in need of solid sub- 
‘tance seldom see the very things they need 
st to study, whereas they are exposed to the 
lesser compositions that have nothing construc- 
‘ve to offer. Many schools are provided with 
‘urrent journals and the files of the leading 


+} 


Yy 
Nf 


educational magazines, but in many known 
eases these have received only superficial inspec- 
tion. If the contents of our circulars, journals 
and books are worth the paper on which they 
are printed, they are worth a good, thorough 
reading. There is too seldom any recall or after- 
reflection with adaptation to personal needs in 
mind. There is too seldom any stimulating dis- 
eussion dealing with adoption for school uses. 
Principals, supervisors and older teachers fre- 
quently fail to point out and recommend the 
better books and most helpful articles. Consid- 
erable contact with summer-session students, 
teachers enrolled in extension and correspon- 
dence courses and even the experienced members 
of seminar groups has revealed a surprising 
ignorance concerning the educational writings 
accepted as standard. Unfamiliarity with our 
foremost source materials, scientific mono- 
graphs, association yearbooks and government 
bulletins is all too common. It is equally true 
that these students respond enthusiastically to 
suggestions concerning good books to own and 
the best articles to read. And right here is 
where our hope resides, especially since begin- 
ning teachers are even more susceptible to sug- 
gestion and eager to become acquainted with the 
more reliable writers. When the uninitiated dis- 
cover the opportunities and privileges they pos- 
sess to grow through continuous professional 
study, we shall have less need for shut-in pro- 
duction of educational literature, except that 
we shall always be compelled to keep raising 
the publication standards for would-be authors. 

Let those who are in positions of authority in- 
duce students of education to use what we have 
to best advantage and to cultivate a taste for 
only the truly scientifie and constructive. Help 
is needed to differentiate between the writings 
of quality and the weak work of those who seek 
chiefly to satisfy their personal desires to break 
into print. Let us recommend and urge the 
study of some of the classic authors and the 
more seasoned books, which have as much value 
to-day as they had ten or fifteen years ago. We 
should encourage the conservative adoption of 
new formulas, doctrines and devices and we 
should disillusion the neophytes concerning 
panaceas and pedagogical patent medicines. We 
should persuade young teachers to practice what 
they preach on rapid silent reading and the 
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employment of the effective single-reading 
method, and we should help them to conserve 
their time and energies for the reflective reread- 
ing of the more substantial contributions of the 
professional press. We need pioneering and 
exploration on the part of the specialists and 
experimenters, but selfish exploitation of hob- 
bies and personal passions is not desirable. 
Writings that are both more scholarly and bet- 
ter composed, both better organized and more 
effectively edited, will result in a more profit- 
able market; and better judgment in individual 
and group reading activities will accomplish a 
needed improvement in the quality of the out- 
put. Numerous bibliographies are now of great 
assistance, some of them annotated and exhaus- 
tive. Digests in magazines and in card-index 
form are helping tremendously—also the book 
reviews of critically minded men—to raise the 
level of appreciation and to modify favorably 
the public demand for professional literature. 
Every superintendent and building principal 
should work out for his groups of teachers a 
program of required and optional reading and 
make easily accessible the very best publications. 
To hold teachers to some degree of aceountabil- 
ity and to make possible the application of prin- 
ciples and procedures discussed in eurrent jour- 
nals and text-books in the schools of the 
country would do much to seeure a more com- 
plete consumption of our educational goods. 
We want no pauses in research and publica- 
tion, but we do need a speeding up of consump- 
tion. More reading and better selection will 
keep high the quality of our scholarship. There 
must be a spurt in utilization in order to keep 
pace with the rapid production, and the prac- 
tical art of instruction must never lag far in the 
rear of theory and science. We should diminish 
the influx and excess of poor material by reject- 
ing everything inferior and unworthy. Teach- 
ers are no longer the gullible creatures of fifty 
years ago. They are older, more scientifically 
trained, better informed, more widely experi- 
enced, and they are not so easily sold and de- 
ceived. They seek truth and serviceable advice, 
and they are learning to discriminate between 
column-crowding filler and writing with a mes- 
sage. Let us help to encourage a natural de- 
mand in the educational market for new sup- 
plies of the raw material of professional study. 
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The profession of education will receive , 
greater degree of respect from the general pub. 
lie if we ean sueceed in bridging the gap betwee, 
literary production and schoolroom practice, 
between the publication of scientific and theo. 
retical studies and the actual and universy| 
practice of legitimate instructional principles, 
We need assimilation and appreciation of what 
we have, else the research experts will push their 
pedagogical pens too far out on the frontier tp 
be of any material assistance to the general mp 
of public-school teachers. Now that we have 
the technique for scientific experimentation jp 
education, let us not abuse it or treat it as a toy. 
Now that we have complete press facilities, let 
us not rush into print every time we think we 
have made a discovery. Certainly we should 
not crave the laurel of authorship until we have 
created something quite exceptional or worked 
out a technique of supreme importance to the 
profession. If our progress is to be sure and 
lasting, we should make haste more slowly; if 
we are to rise to a truly professional! level, we 
must avoid vain repetitions and empty prattle 

We can illustrate in a fairly virgin field. A 
large number of experiments have been carried 
on and scientifie studies published in the last 
few years dealing with the problems of college 
teaching, and within the last year some excellent 
bibliographies have appeared. This is an indi- 
eation that leaders in this field of investigation 
mean to keep their accounts posted and their 
books balanced. They mean to get a hearing 
for their offerings and to seek continuous 
achievement. They intend to avoid duplication 
and wasteful enterprise. But this is far from 
enough. The presence of bibliographies and 
specially dedicated yearbooks is no proof 0 
promise of improved college teaching. There 
must be administrative leadership and prole> 
sional cooperation of the highest sort to plac 
the bibliographies and bulletins in the hands of 
those who need the counsel. There must b 
demonstrations of superior instruction in every 
institution of higher learning, and there will 
have to be favorable attitudes generated on t 
part of those who have long remained skeptical 
concerning acquiring a technique of teaching. 
The consumption and utilization of the liters- 
ture on college teaching will have to be wi 
spread if we are to make a genuine contribution 
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«p educational progress. The test of educational 
literature should be: Does it get across? Does 
+ touch the classroom? Does it improve prac- 
Does it win supporters? Is it widely 


tice? 
Has the cireulation phase failed to 


accepted ? 


keep up with the production end? Are we 
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neglecting to use what we have? If so, then 
here is a feature of our educational program 
that will require some attention. 
Carrot, D. CHAMPLIN 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
SraTe COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE HARVARD RESIDENCE HALL 
Taree million dollars could not be better 
spent than for the work to which President 
Lowell now proposes to use this fund. Har- 
as become a vast university full of edu- 
cational opportunities unknown in Cambridge a 
century ago. And yet, with all the rich gains 
of growth, inevitably there has occurred a cer- 
tain loss. Values which Harvard men of thirty 
and more years ago highly treasured have be- 
ome less and less easily aeeessible to the under- 
raduate body. The intimacy of relationship 
ible in a college having only a few hundred 
becomes in many ways impossible in a 
ig an enrolment numbered in thou- 
ow President Lowell would provide 
» recover some of the earlier values, 
r nothing of the new. He would 
ne “house” at Harvard where not 
n 250 or 300 men from the sophomore, 
nd senior elasses may live together dur- 
ing three consecutive years. Thus, within the 
miversity, they would find themselves members 
a group reduced to comfortably human scale, 
in which there may well arise universal ac- 
juaintance among all members, and where the 
contacts which support friendship will not be 
broken each year by enforeed changes of resi- 
denee from one part of the eampus to another. 
In all this it is clear, however, that President 
Lowell is more moved by an educational ideal 
than by any purely soeial purpose. He con- 
felves of the new “residential group or house” 
‘sa place where “students capable of strong 
‘cholarly interest and achievement” may be “as- 
sociated with members of the instructing staff, 
ineluding their tutors, and if possible with re- 
‘earch fellows in different lines of work.” 
Surely there is need in our colleges to-day to 
make special arrangements which will promote, 
in every way possible, the interest of the most 


serious-minded members of the undergraduate 
body, and to advance their possibilities of schol- 
arly attainment. The existence of this need is a 
direct result of the vast increase of enrolments 
which our colleges have experienced since the 
war. Where once the young Americans who 
“went to college” were a comparatively homo- 
geneous group, to-day the entrants into our 
colleges are of extremely varied types, coming 
from all sorts and types of homes, with differing 
cultural backgrounds. 

But the outstanding merit of President 
Lowell’s new experiment is that it seems so 
planned that whatever good it may accomplish 
will be pure gain, without an accompanying loss. 
No one can say that the proposed new “house” 
will in any way operate to the damage of Har- 
vard University as now constituted. A com- 
plete reorganization of Harvard upon this new 
residential plan inevitably would have done vio- 
lence to many existing values and merits. But 
the development of the single “house” will work 
no harm, and has the promise of large good.— 
The Boston Transcript. 


Can the great American university regain 
the benefits of close social contacts enjoyed by 
the small college and at the same time retain 
the advantages of its own superior facilities? 
A $3,000,000 experiment is being undertaken 
by Harvard University to answer this question. 
It involves perhaps the nearest approach to the 
English college system yet undertaken in the 
United States. As explained by A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard, the plan, which 
is financed by an anonymous gift, contemplates 
the establishment of a “hall” or “house” accom- 
modating from 200 to 300 students. Much 
more than a dormitory, such a unit will pro- 
vide a dining hall and clubroom and living 
quarters for its own dean and staff of tutors. 
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While constituting, in one sense, a college 
within a college, the proposed house will be only 
the center, not the circumference, of its mem- 
bers’ associations. They will attend university 
lectures, retain membership in clubs, and par- 
ticipate in athletics and other student activities. 
Moreover, they will be drawn from all strata of 
the student body; such mixing of varied inter- 
ests is expected to prove one of the plan’s 
major benefits. Already, by relaxation of rules 
enforcing attendance at lectures and by develop- 
ment of its tutorial system, Harvard has gone 
a long way toward helping the student to ree- 
ognize a responsibility he must in any case ulti- 
mately accept—that of educating himself. This 
experiment, it is hoped, will be the capstone of 
that program. 

Increasingly recognition is being given to the 
fact that the mechanics of education ean be 
overemphasized. Providing fine equipment and 
talented instructors does not suffice if the stu- 
dent refuses to make full use of them. Some 
current educational efforts are assigning a larger 
réle to the human factor. President Garfield is 
credited with saying that a log with a teacher 
on one end and a pupil on the other might be 
a university. 
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Any one who has watched the Oxford or (ay, 
bridge system in operation will hope that mor 
than one such unit will be tried before juie. 
ment is rendered. In England, rivalry betwee, 
colleges within the university, both in sports anj 
studies, adds greatly to the value of the system, 
As Dr. Lowell recognizes, much will depend 
the wisdom with which the Harvard venturp js 
conducted. It might be unwise to make gy 
undergraduate in the United States pay a fin 
for being outside the college walls after 10 p, m, 
or to print the rules governing his conduct in 
Latin. 

But if a genuine community of scholarship 
ean be built up, if the power known as “el. 
lege spirit” in its better manifestations can be 
developed, if the sense of mutual responsibility 
which puts a moral compulsion on the slacker 
student can be attained, if pupils can discover 
that tutors are also worthy opponents at tennis 
and fine hosts at breakfast, if athletics ean find 
that esthetics sometimes makes good friends, if 
there can be high talk in friends’ rooms after 
dinner of polities, religion and literature—if 
those things can be, the “house” will prove a 
intellectual and social home—a veritable alma 
mater—and the experiment a success—Tiy 
Christian Science Monitor. 


REPORTS 


DEBATING IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


DurinG the early summer a questionnaire was 
mailed to the extension division or some other 
agency in all the states of the union. This was 
designed to study the organization, popularity 
and results of debating in the high schools. 
Detailed replies—in many cases accompanied 
by other documentary evidence—have been re- 
ceived from Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. Several other states are known to have no 
formal organization fostering high-school debat- 
ing. The results obtained, coming from states 
in all parts of the union, may therefore be said 
to be fairly inclusive of the chief methods used 


Three or four of the 


questions of the original list have been elim 


in high-school debating. 


nated as being of no great public interest. For 
the sake of clearness, the others have been 
repeated in brief form, followed in each «x 
by a statement of the results, with some adél- 
tional comment when this seems significant ot 
typical of all. In a few instances there is som 
overlapping, as in question two, where the 
results show that no single type of question 
favored, but two or three are mentioned in 4 
certain reply. Each is counted in the results 

(1) “What organization fosters high-sch0 
debating in your state?” Extension divisiom 


in thirteen states organize the high schoo's "” 


: ey : oc Will 
various groups or districts, in five case - 
. . ° pl 

the assistance of some state organization ° 
i ; =ypieties OF 

teachers; in five states independent societies ° 
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institutions manage the debates; in four states 
the English or speech departments; in two 
states no general organization exists. Most 
have a high-school debate league or association, 
with headquarters at the state university, and 
with officers chosen in part from the high 
schools participating. 

(2) “What types of questions have proved 
most suitable for debates?’ Seven mention 
political topics; four, those “of national inter- 
est”; five, economic; three, social; and only two, 
topies of local or distinetly state interest. Four 
complain that subjects are often chosen that are 
too technical or diffieult for high-school students. 

(3) “Are the propositions for debate chosen 
by a single person, a committee, or by vote of 
the participating schools?’ Seven report that 
the committee of officers chooses the propositions 
for debate; four, a committee of high-school 
teachers; eight report a referendum by the par- 
ticipating schools; two report action by an in- 
dividual. In four eases the schools submit the 
subjects, and the committee chooses from the 
entire group so collected; in eight instances the 
committee submits the subjects, and the schools, 
by majority vote, pick from that list sent them. 

(4) “How is the ehampionship of the state 
determined?” In eighteen states there is some 
type of elimination contest by districts, counties 
or conferences, and then the winners proceed to 
some central point, usually to the state univer- 
sity, for a final championship tournament. One 
state has a tournament open to all high schools; 
one arranges for distriet championships only; 
one has both district and “conference” contests; 
one allows any team that wins both sides to 
appear in the final tournament at some central 
point, 

(5) “What special methods have been used 
to inerease the interest in debating among high- 
school students themselves?” In eight different 
states rewards in the nature of prizes, wall 
plaques or debate certificates are offered ; in six, 
Unusual newspaper publicity tends to attract 
debaters, and one reply mentions that debating 
attracts interest similar to that in athletie con- 
tests; two states send intercollegiate debaters out 
‘0 talk before high-school audiences; five empha- 
‘ie radio talks by the secretary of the state 
league; and four mention enlisting the sympathy 
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and cooperation of school officials. Four recall 
the difficulties in gaining the financial support 
of school boards. 

(6) “What was the approximate size of the 
audiences at the championship contests last 
year?” Of the specific replies to this query, 
the numbers mentioned are given in order: 200, 
4,000 (in Michigan for 1928, increased by 500 
over the 1927 audience) , 300-500, 300, 1,000, 600, 
200, 400, 300, 400, 100, 400. These figures tend 
to show that debating still draws fair-sized 
crowds. Inasmuch as most of the championship 
teams appeared before audiences away from 
home, it seems that a considerable number of 
the persons who heard debates were attracted 
not by friendship for the speakers, but by inver- 
est in the debates as contests or in the subjects 
discussed. Four replies mention that public in- 
terest in debate is small, but seven note a 
gradual increase from year to year. 

(7) “Was admission charged for the cham- 
pionship contests?” Negative replies, thirteen; 
affirmative, five; occasionally, three; not speci- 
fied, three. 

(8) “From what class, group or occupation 
do you select judges most often?’ Professional 
men in general are mentioned the greatest num- 
ber of times, eight; more definitely, teachers are 
named five times; debate coaches, three; college 
professors, five; lawyers, six; student intercol- 
legiate debaters, three; and clergymen, two. 
Two replies specify that judges are usually 
chosen from among those who have had col- 
legiate experience in debating. 

(9) “Do you use the single, eritie judge in 
any debates?” Yes, fourteen, including four 
that use no other type; no, three; will change 
to single-judge plan, three; use single-judge 
seldom, one; indefinite replies, four. Despite 
the apparent trend toward the use of one judge 
who is known to be well qualified by experience, 
the greater majority of states still use most 
often the three-judge plan of decision. 

(10) “Comment on any notable successes or 
failures in the judging systems that you have 
been using.” Five mention that their plans are 
working well, but seven express general or 
specific dissatisfaction with some form or all 
forms of judging; four use only expert judges 
in state contests; North Dakota has, for two 
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years, used successfully seven judges in the 
championship debate. No special comment is 
found in six replies. Some difficulties are 
found in getting judges to travel long distances, 
especially in cold weather; in getting school 
boards to finance debating or pay the travel 
expenses of judges; in getting persons compara- 
tively free from bias. Some of the unfavorable 
comments are here quoted. 


Any debate brings discussion as to the merits 
and demerits of judges. ’Tis hard to lose, you 
know. 

People are willing to judge and want to judge 
honestly but they can not. 

Under three-judge system, the home team won 
too often. 

Any of the systems causes trouble. 

Judges often don’t know what debating is. 
Wouldn’t recognize it if they saw it. 

Fails in that no one can be sure that students 
present original material in the main speeches. 

Failures are due to the use of prominent men 
who do not know debating. 

We had some trouble with certain persons inter- 
ested in one valley or section rather than in the 
best debaters. 


(11) “If anything except the most simple 
rules are given to guide the judges, will they 
earry out the directions faithfully?’ Only 
fourteen replies were received to this question. 
Seven said in effect that judges will not follow 
rules carefully; one stated that they will try to 
do so; one said that they will observe directions 
sometimes; two thought the judging satisfac- 
tory; three criticized some form of judging. No 
reply advocated more than very simple rules for 
judges. Some of the comments further eluci- 
date the opinions of the authors of the replies 
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to the questionnaire. The most significant Ones 
are quoted. 


No. Squabbles result if detailed instructions 
are given. 

I believe in no rules. Judges are intelligent 
enough to vote fairly and honestly. 

Next year we hope to place a copy of the Statp 
League Constitution in the hands of the judges a 
least five days before a debate. 

General regulations are given judges, but the 
decision is based largely on their private Opinions, 

If they are competent judges, they do not nee 
rules; if they are incompetent, they can not under. 
stand rules. 


One may not be wholly justified in generaliy. 
ing from the replies to these questions. They 
seem to show the trend, however, in several 
directions. Subjects seem to be chosen from 
among broad, national topics of the times rather 
than from local or sectional ones. More than 
half the states of the Union have definitely or. 
ganized debating in the high schools, and in 
nearly every instance there is provision for a 
state tournament or some similar means of 
determining the best school debate in a given 
season. Judging still is a sore point in mor 
than one state, with the tendency in favor of 
having one or a few expert judges. Finally, 
so far as public interest goes, most of the states 
seem to be holding their own. Whether the 
high-school debaters are making much of a 
impression on their home communities ca 
hardly be determined. Yet, out of the hundreds 
of debates on the MeNary-Haugen Bill or 
the Curtis-Reed Bill or some other national 
education measure, undoubtedly there has been 
no little sublimation of popular opinion. 

H. Ape.sert WHITE 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PROGNOSTIC VALUE OF 
GENERAL LANGUAGE 
Reportep observation and practical experi- 
ence, though always valuable, are never as con- 
vincing as impersonal proof. From the scien- 
tifie standpoint, the recent literature on the 
prognostic value of general language has been 
founded far too much on subjective opinion, 


and entirely too little on objective fact. lt» 
largely to furnish a more scientific basis for 
intelligent diseussion that the following com 
parative study of the relationship between pupl 
achievement in general language and forelg? 
language is presented. | 

The data of the investigation are the final 
grades earned in general language by 186 pup" 
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of the Woodrow Wilson Junior High School,* 
can Diego, California, during the fall term, 
1927, and the end-semester marks received by 
the same students in the first half year of 
French and Latin during the spring 
‘orm, 1928. For the purpose of correlation, all 
orades were translated into point-seore equiva- 
lents on the basis of their standard deviation 
jistances on the linear seale of the normal 


Spanish, 


frequency curve.” 

The measures of central tendency and dis- 
persion for the grades in general language are 
summarized in Table 1. It is worthy of note 


TABLE 1 


Measures OF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABIL- 
ivy FOR GRADES IN GENERAL LANGUAGE 





Measures Girls Total 


Number of Cases i 108 186 
7 7 

8.148 8.160 

+ .096 + .101 

18.232 24.963 

6.253 6.100 

6.940 6.570 

8.333 8.263 

8.860 8.840 

» 11.480 11.460 11.450 

10-90 Range 6.613 5.207 5.350 

Quartile Deviation 1.210 .960 1.135 

Standard Deviation 1.486 2.037 








that the girls slightly exeel the boys in achieve- 

Judged from the larger values of the 
measures of spread, the work of the masculine 
sex is somewhat more irregular than that of the 
feminine. This eireumstance possibly indicates 
that interest in foreign languages is relatively 
more variable among boys than among girls. 


‘Por a deseription of the general language 
‘ourse offered for two years to nearly 1,400 pupils 
in the seventh and eighth grades of the Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School see W. Kaulfers, ‘‘Ob- 
‘vations on the Question of General Language,’’ 
School Review, 36: 275-283. 1928. 

*A detailed account of this method has been 
_— by the writer in his discussion, ‘‘ Prognostic 
‘ue of the 1.Q. in Spanish,’’ chapter II, Stan- 


ford T'ni i 
‘ord University thesis, 1928, 
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TABLE 2 
MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY AND VARIABIL- 
Iry FoR GRADES IN ForzEIGN LANGUAGE; 
viz., FrENcH, Latin, SPANISH 








Measures Boys Girls Total 


Number of Cases... 78 108 186 
10 10 10 
6.731 7.037 6.673 
+ .191 + .158 + .139 
Pearson C. of V....... 37.218 34.645 41.931 
Percentile 10 = 1.700 4.810 3.250 
Quartile 1 4.300 4.810 4.560 
6.250 6.607 6.488 
Quartile 3...................... 8.470 8.750 8.610 
Percentile 90............... 11.290 11.230 11.119 
10-90 Range 9.590 6.420 7.869 
Quartile Deviation 2.085 1.970 2.025 
Standard Deviation 2.505 2.438 2.798 








Practically the same situation is revealed by the 
distribution of foreign language grades in Table 
2. Attention, however, should here be called to 
the fact that the boys in the ninetieth percentile 
not only equal, but even surpass the girls. To 
the extent to which this difference is reliable, 
the data tend to show that the better male stu- 
dents occasionally excel even the best pupils of 
the opposite sex. 

Of greater significance is the appreciably 


TABLE 3 
MEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP AND LACK OF ReE- 
LATIONSHIP BETWEEN GENERAL LANGUAGE 
AND ForeIGN LANGUAGE GRADES 








Measures Boys Girls Total 





Number of Cases 78 108 186 
i, © Se ¥ .369 
P. E. of r..... + .056 
Coefficient of 

Alienation . J .928 





higher correlation reported in Table 3 for the 
masculine than for the feminine group. If the 
comparison had been between intelligence quo- 
tients and grade-point averages rather than be- 
tween two independent distributions of teachers’ 
marks, this difference might easily mean that 
the boys work up to capacity more than the 
girls. In the present case, the explanation ob- 
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viously can not hold. Substantial correlations 
are just as apt to be registered by pupils doing 
consistently poor work as by students perform- 
ing uniformly good work. A coefficient of cor- 
relation does not in itself indicate whether lack 
of perfect agreement is attributable to superior 
or to inferior achievement in one subject as com- 
pared with another. Some indication of the 
general trend of discrepancy is necessary before 
a satisfactory explanation can be given. 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF GRADES IN GENERAL LANGUAGE 
WITH GRADES OF THE SAME PUPILS IN First 
SEMESTER FOREIGN LANGUAGE 





: Boys Girls Total 
Compari- 


son Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent. ber cent. ber cent. 











Grades same in 

both cases : 3. 49 
Grades higher 

in general 

language ........ 
Grades lower in 


15.1 


108 100.0 186 100.0 





A practical solution is offered in Table 4. 
The number of boys earning the same marks in 
general language as in French, Latin or Spanish 
is apparently only 1.1 per cent. less than for the 
girls. The proportion receiving lower grades in 
foreign language than in general language, how- 
ever, is 5.0 per cent. greater, and the number 
receiving higher grades is 3.9 per cent. lower, 
than the corresponding ratios for the feminine 
sex. Thus it seems that the girls do better in 
the regular courses than in the exploratory-try- 
out classes, and that the boys in general do 
worse. The less substantial correlation obtained 
for the girls is apparently attributable to the 
fact that the group as a whole tends to improve, 
while the male students either continue as be- 
fore or achieve on a lower level. The lack of 
high correlation for the total distribution is pri- 
marily due to the tendency among the great 
majority of the students to fare better in the 
tryout courses than in the regular language 
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classes. These trends are of more than jpg. 
dental significance, since it is always important 
in making predictions from past performang 
to know whether a pupil is likely to achieve o 
a higher or lower level in his prospective wo: 
than in his previous occupation. 

From the standpoint of predictive validity 
the correlations are none too substantia 
Prognoses of probable success from the coeff. 
cients would not be over 7.2 per cent, better 
than random guesses for the girls, and scarcely 
12.6 per cent. better for the boys. This decr 
of accuracy is certainly too low to warrant the 
unqualified employment of the measures in pupil 
guidance. At best they can be used with safety 
only in classifying pupils into roughly home. 
geneous groups. It is indeed doubtful if a par. 
ticular student should ever be directed with re. 
spect to the choice or avoidance of foreign lan. 
guage work on the basis of his grade in general 
language alone. For a girl, the probabilities 
are that she will do better; for a boy, that he 
will do worse; but in no ease is the correlation 
sufficiently high to ensure accurate prognosis. 

Compared with the findings for a large nun- 
ber of students reported by the writer in a. 
other connection,® the correlations indicate thal 
teachers’ marks in general language are no mort 
certain predictive measures for foreign lan 
guage than ordinary intelligence quotients, and 
appreciably less accurate than simple grades i 
English. Thus the general language work cat 
searcely be justified on its exploratory-guidanee 
merits. Indeed, the very theory of the cours, 
in so far as it assumes the existence of a % 
called “language talent” or “linguistic aptitude,’ 
seems, in the light of recent investigations," ' 
rest upon an exceedingly precarious foundation. 
It is partly for these reasons and partly becaus 
the course did not yield generally satisfacton 
results, even after a fair trial of more than \¥? 
years under very favorable conditions, that tt 
work was recently discontinued in the Wood 
Wilson Junior High School and throughout “e 
city schools of San Diego. 

Water Kav res 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

3 Ibid., chapters X and XI. 

4See John W. Todd, ‘‘Is there a Langusg 
Talent?’’ The Modern Languages Forum, Is: 
7-10. 1928. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS OF TESTS 


A new thing—tests in algebra. There are 


‘ : . » ‘ : 
ALGEBRA 100 in all, in tablet form, covering all im- 
WORKBOOK portant features of the subject: such as 
a translation of algebraic equations, substi- 
By Fow.xes, Kivassury tutions in formulas, coliecting terms and 
y SO ring * é iO S PE ing x] 
csi tinge solving « juatic ns, reading and making 
graphs, ete. The tests cover all the modern 
types of tests and equipment for checking 
and recording answers is provided. 


An entirely new book based on the “‘ever- 
lasting fundamentals of Latin’’; 73 tests 
covering all phases of Latin and offering 


“ ‘ ’ 

PROGRESS a most dependable means of checking prog- 
TESTS IN LATIN ‘°“*: The tests fall into seven groups: 
vocabulary, sentence, form, syntax, deriva- 
By ULtMAN & SMALLEY tives and word study, comprehension, and 
ae Roman civilization. Planned to aceom- 
7S tests pany the Ullman and Henry textbooks but 
may be used with any standard books or in 

any order desired. 


CITIZENSHIP This workbook has been prepared to facili- 


- one tate the use of the problem method. It 
rHROUGH has been designed for optional use with the 


PROBLEMS authors’ textbook. but it has been so or- 
. ganized as be of use with any standard 
A Pupil’s Workbook ganized as to be of war ith an; ‘y 
D text. It contains the 138 problems ol the 
>y EpmMonson & DON ‘AU or ‘ 2 tal 
By EDMONSON & —_— book with additional instructional! 


ests. 


1385 proble ms; 26 tests ».88 Paper tablet. 
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